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THE MONUMENT 
AND THE LANDMARK 


Doss the grandfather law apply to the 
development of modern art? For decades, of 
course, there has been talk of the swing of the 
pendulum, action and reaction, momentary exag- 
geration and passing phase, all hopeful figures of 
speech used by those who preferred the comfort 
of accustomed attitudes, Recently, however, there 
have been suggestions from more serious writers 
that we should infer the law’s application, and 
that we are perhaps ripe for some such return to 
the past. 

Lewis Mumford, brilliant arraigner of the 
Chicago Fair of 1893 and the style it spread 
throughout the country, has just praised the New 
York Public Library building as a “monument.” 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock, one of the American 
discoverers of the “international style” and still 
one of its leading interpreters, has just completed 
a not uncomplimentary history of Victorian archi- 
tecture, which for the early modern architect was 
the nadir of the art. Joseph Sloane has published 
a lengthy study of the critics and artists of 
Cézanne’s hated “Salon de Bouguereau”—all those 
men summed up for the modern artist in Gau- 
guin’s epithet of “crocodile’—and concluded that 
these writers and painters were, after all, not so 
wrong, and that we can learn much from them. 

Does all this mean that the pendulum has 
reached the limit of its swing and started on the 
way back? Is the “passing phase” of the modern 
truly passing, and will those diehards who have 
waited it out in their esthetic storm cellars now 
have their reward in the fair weather of the 
Eternally Beautiful? Such a notion would be his- 
torical caricature. 

There are those who are addicted to a 
more plausible theory. No, they say, the modern is 
not over, but its “excesses” are. The exaggerations 
and follies of its youth, those extreme emphases 
(there is the indulgence of Wisdom here) that it 
needed to establish itself, these can be given up. 
Now that everyone grants its majority, modernity 
can afford to admit that there was much truth in 
what its elders preached. We are, they say, ready 
for a third generation which, granting the values 
of both its parents and its grandparents, pardons 
their extremes and will contrive to combine their 
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opposed achievements. This is a notion of great, 
if only momentary comfort, for it is difficult to 
imagine how succeeding generations will spend 
their time. Such inferences would do injustice to 
the insight of these writers. 

The solution lies elsewhere, and it is not 
just that our convenient terminology of “genera- 
tions” is too loose, nor that these formulae have 
been unavailingly advanced almost without inter- 
ruption ever since Cézanne died. 

No doubt there is a new appreciation of 
the monuments of the Victorian period and its 
issue. We no longer need think only in terms of 
“Space, Time and Architecture.” The Salon de 
Bouguereau can be transformed into les charmes 
de existence. We are now ready to study the 
many facets and the smaller details as well as 
the main lines of the conservative art of the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. But this does 
not prove that our art is now ready to return 
to that period and style, or even to learn from it. 
Quite the contrary. 

Our appreciation is made possible because 
at long last the Victorian era, and our reaction 
against it, are no longer part of our immediate, 
living past. Our appreciation—and it is on this 
that it is based—is now historical. 


We are now prepared to investigate that 


period in some detail, and to evaluate in a new 
way not only its achievements, but even its mere 
intentions. But to infer from our interest a lesson 
for today’s art is to misread the situation, which 
is in fact precisely the opposite. Neither the pro- 
gressive nor the conservative art of that time has 
any immediate life for the art of today. Its great 
artists are enjoyed as classics, and its academi- 
cians, though as pompier as ever, now take on a 
new quality as expressive manifestations of their 
peri 
and fascinating to the artist and the public. But 
our artists are no more going to return there than 
they are to the middle ages or the renaissance. 
The historical imagination has its own province 
and its own triumphs, but these need not be 
based on the insistence that historical landmarks 
are really important esthetic monuments. 

R. G. 
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JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 
AND THE HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL 


Howard Mumford Jones 


Thomas Cole, Last of the Mohicans, 1827, oil, 35 x 211/2”, 


J AMES FENIMORE CooPER died a hundred 
years ago. In September, 1951, the New York 
State Historical Association, which has its home in 
Cooperstown, joined with the Society for Colonial 
History and the New York Folklore Society in a 
three-day program examining the significance of 
the novelist and of his father, Judge William 
Cooper, in the economic, political and cultural de- 
velopment of the country. So far as I know, this 
program was the only official recognition of the 
centennial. Since we in America are mystically 
impressed by the passing of a hundred years, this 
neglect of a great American figure is a little re- 
markable. I say “great” advisedly, for Cooper was, 
in succession to Franklin, Washington and Jeffer- 
son, the American who achieved the greatest inter- 
national repute in his own lifetime. As a writer 
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Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, photograph W. F. Miller & Co. 


he influenced the development of fiction from 
Russia to the United States. He was translated 
into every. European language. He was praised 
by personages as different as Sir Walter Scott, Bal- 
zac and Karl Postl. He fixed the image of America 
for thousands of Europeans, some of them immi- 
grants to the New World. Even today, the lead- 
ing Cooper scholar in Europe, M. Maurice Clavel, 
writes that he has found it rewarding to have de- 
voted his life to the study of Cooper’s works and 
of their cultural significance. 

Now I do not imply that American scholars 
have neglected Cooper, or that literary critics have 
ignored him, or that a few historians have not 
tried to estimate his worth. But when one com- 
pares the recent spate of critical enthusiasm for 
Melville with the relative sobriety of scholarly in- 
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terest in Cooper, one begins to sense the difference. 
Either Cooper is not as important to us as he once 
was, or we have lost the historical perspective 
necessary to understanding his significance. 

One of our difficulties is the persistence of 
the formula that Cooper wrote the Leatherstocking 
Tales, and that these are boys’ books. A second 
reason for the neglect of Cooper by adult readers 
is found in the influence of Mark Twain's essay, 
“The Literary Offences of James Fenimore 
Cooper,” a work so destructive as to lead Professor 
William Charvat to refer to Twain as Cooper’s as- 
sassin. Readers of the essay naturally infer that a 
novelist capable of the blunders Mark Twain sa- 
tirizes is not worth serious perusal. That Cooper, 
like Scott and like Mark Twain himself, wrote too 
much and wrote too hastily, so that he fell into 
absurdities, is true, but to insist upon the absurdi- 
ties and overlook the genius is not quite fair. There 
are shocking defects in Cooper, but we ought at 
least to allow him to live in his own time, closer 
to the frontier than we are. If it be said that 
Cooper did not, after all, live on the frontier and 
that he never knew any wild Indians, the retort 
is obvious: neither do we. But Cooper had at least 
the advantage of being closer to the facts than we 
can be. 


To have contributed to world mythology is 
perhaps the highest form of immortality, and since 
Leatherstocking has long since joined the company 
of Uncle Tom, Faust, Helen of Troy, Hamlet and 
Sherlock Holmes, popular instinct may be right in 
identifying Cooper's fame with his great creation. 
But the historian is entitled to sounder views; and 
unless we see the significance of the scope and 
variety of his productions, we shall not understand 
his place in cultural history. I may begin, there- 
fore, by pointing out that Cooper is by no means 
merely an Indian novelist. Of his thirty-one ro- 
mances (sometimes reckoned as thirty-two), only 
eight are genuinely Indian in theme. There are 
eleven novels of the sea, five principally of events 
on land, six books of social comment and one social 
Utopia. Omitting some remarkably bad minor 
fiction, we must also reckon with five historical or 
biographical works, and about a dozen volumes of 
social and political comment and controversy. 
Even The Pioneers, first of the five Leatherstock- 
ing series to be written, is not strictly a frontier 
novel but rather a combination of autobiography 
and social history. Because we do not read 
Cooper with our eyes but with our memories, 
however, the convention is fixed that his principal 
interest was in Indian stories, 


I trust it will help us put Cooper into his 
proper place if I next list some of his unique 
achievements. He was the first novelist of the 
sea. He was the first effective novelist of the 
frontier. He was the first historian of the Ameri- 
can Navy, and still one of the best. He was the 
first American novelist to conceive of novels in 
series. He was the first of our writers to make 
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the succession of generations in a single family the 
theme of fiction, and the first to make the mor- 
bidity of the New England conscience the theme 
of art, which he did in Lionel Lincoln and again in 
The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish. He wrote the first 
full-dress social Utopia in American fiction, in The 
Crater, preceding it by the anti-Utopia of The 
Monikins. He was the first American to write the 
international novel and the first in fiction to treat 
the Tories sympathetically. He was also the first 
professional man of letters in our literature, by 
which I mean that he was the first writer not a 
newspaper man to produce books commercially, to 
depend upon income from them, and to standard- 
ize the author-publisher-bookseller relationship. 
Finally, he was the only American novelist of in- 
ternational stature to take Christianity seriously 
both as personal motive and as social force. 


Cooper’s first book, Precaution, was pub- 
lished in 1820, five years before Thomas Cole 
settled in New York and unconsciously, as it were, 
began the history of the Hudson River School of 
painters, and four years before William G. Wall 
issued his influential Hudson River Portfolio, 
echoed in Cooper’s last piece of work, a compari- 
son of American and European scenery, which he 
wrote for The Home Book of the Picturesque, pub- 
lished in 1852. His thirty years of literary activity 
fall well within the period which produced the 
great group of American painters we call the Hud- 
son River School. It is my theme that Cooper 
touched upon, and was touched by, the cultural 
activities of the painters in many ways. He went 
to school in Albany, then the intellectual and cul- 
tural center for upper New York, and there he met 
sons of the landholding aristocrats, whose country- 
seats were painted by wandering limners and 
whose notions of society Cooper was later to echo. 
He entered Yale, with its important literary and 
artistic associations. He served on the sea, and 
in the American Navy on Lake Ontario as an 
officer mingling with other young gentlemen; he 
was commissioned midshipman on the Great 
Lakes about the time that John Trumbull was 
painting the first of his several views of Niagara 
Falls. He married the daughter of an aristocratic 
Westchester family of Tory sympathies, and lived 
for some years as a country gentleman in Scars- 
dale, New York. On Long Island Sound and in 
New York City he was in contact with prominent 
writers, artists and professional men, a vivacious 
member of the meetings of the Bread-and-Cheese 
Club. From 1826 to 1833 he traveled extensively 
in Europe, at a time when younger painters were 
going abroad to return as practising artists; and in 
Europe Cooper was in touch not only with literary 
persons like Scott, but also with French statesmen, 
leaders of the Polish revolt of 1830 and British 
personages like George Canning. After his return 
to the New World, he again became the landed 
proprietor, this time at Cooperstown. When he 
died, he was praised by Washington Irving, Emer- 
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John Vanderlyn, Niagara, 1826, oil, 541/, x 90”, Senate House Museum, Kingston, N. Y., courtesy Frick Art Reference Library 


son, Melville, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Parkman, 
Webster, Bryant and others of like caliber. Among 
his friends he counted painters such as Thomas 
Cole, Samuel F. B. Morse, John Wesley Jarvis and 
William Dunlap; and Horatio Greenough was kept 
alive by Cooper, the first private American citizen 
to commission a work other than a portrait by a 
native sculptor. In short, he moved easily among 
the makers and shapers of our culture, and if I thus 
dryly catalog names, it is only to suggest that his 
writings are, among other things, a record, direct 
or indirect, of many of the cultural currents and 
conflicts in that early and wonderful period of 
American growth. 
| What are some of these cultural elements? 
Let me begin with Cooper’s interest in the 
fine arts. He was the patron of Greenough, in- 
fluential in securing for that sculptor the commis- 
sion for his statue of Washington, now in the 
Smithsonian Museum—a statue which, whatever 
one thinks of it nowadays, is historically of prime 
importance in the development of American sculp- 
ture. What is more important, Cooper, as Gree- 
nough said, “saved me from despair” by commis- 
sioning from him in Europe the small marble 
group called the Chanting Cherubs. When a storm 
of prudish protest arose in the New World because 
the cherubs were nude, Cooper defended the 
“rare merit of the artist” and refused to be shaken 
in his allegiance, a fact of some consequence when 
one studies the mores of the 1830’s. Cooper was 
also interested in architecture, his views on that 
vexed problem being set forth in, among other 
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books, The Pioneers, Home as Found and Afloat 
and Ashore; and when, as Oliver Larkin puts it, 
Greek met Goth in this same decade and was over- 
thrown, Cooper sided with the Goths. In The 
Pioneers he had ridiculed the Jones-Doolittle at- 
tempt to turn the Templeton manorhouse into a 
specimen of the Greek Revival; in Home as Found 
he sends the Effingham family up the Hudson, full 
of scorn for the “vulgar pretension” of the Greek 
Revival country-seats and public buildings they 
see from their vessel. John Effingham declares: 


“The malady has affected the whole nation, 
like the spirit of speculation. We are passing from 
one extreme to the other, in this as in other things. 
One such temple well placed in a wood, might be 
a pleasant object enough; but to see a river lined 
with them, with children trundling hoops before 
their doors, beef carried into their kitchens, and 
smoke issuing, moreover, from those unclassical 
objects, chimneys, is too much even for a high 
taste; one might as well live in a fever.” 


This looks like the comment of a hard- 
headed realist, and perhaps it is, but when he got 
to Cooperstown, the novelist, with the aid of S. F. 
B. Morse, turned his father’s home out of the Greek 
Revival into the new and fashionable gothic-style 
dwelling which seems scarcely more compatible 
with hoop-rolling than does the Hellenic temple. 

But though both these instances illustrate 
the closeness of Cooper’s concern with movements 
of taste, it is the field of painting which is of par- 
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Otsego Hall (Cooper’s Home at Cooperstown from 1834-51), contemporary watercolor, 


New York State Historical Association, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


ticular importance. His connection with leading 
members of the Hudson River School was close. 
Thomas Cole and Thomas Doughty he numbered 
among his closest friends. Cooper was abroad, as 
I say, from 1826 to 1833, at precisely the period 
when Cole and Morse were also in Europe, and 
Morse, Greenough and Cooper were much to- 
gether in Paris. The novelist praised Cole for his 
vast canvases, The Course of Empire. Cooper 
also interrupted a late novel, The Sea Lions, not 
merely to denounce those who would rob Robert 
Fulton of the profits of his invention but to testify 
that Morse “communicated to us his ideas on the 
subject of using the electric spark by way of a 
telegraph . . . in Paris, and during the winter of 
1831-2, and the succeeding spring, a time when 
we were daily together; and we have,” he adds, 
“a satisfaction in recording this date, that others 
may prove better claims if they can.” A letter of 
Cooper’s exists in which he considers purchasing 
Washington Allston’s picture, Elijah in the Wilder- 
ness, said to be the first accession made by the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The artists, for their 
part, reciprocated by choosing subjects from 
Cooper's novels for their canvases: Thomas 
Doughty doing scenes from The Pioneers, as did 
that queer genius, John Quidor; Durand and 
Dunlap each painting episodes from The Spy; 
Cole from The Last of the Mohicans and J. W. 
Glass from The Prairie. Morse painted a Land- 
scape Viewed from Apple Hill overlooking Otsego 
Lake and the source of the Susquehanna; and both 
John Neagle and John Wesley Jarvis did portraits 
of Cooper. 

This antiquarian lore is perhaps of interest 
mainly to the biographer, but the relation of land- 
scape painting by the Hudson River School to 
Cooper’s fictional technique and to his view of 
life is matter of more lasting import. Contempo- 
rary fiction has long ceased to be panoramic, and 
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contemporary writing overwhelmingly depends 
upon town values—so much so that when a 
“nature” book like Joseph Wood Krutch’s The 
Twelve Seasons appears, it tacitly assumes that 
to be in the country is for modern man an anoma- 
lous experience which requires explanation and 
comfort. Even in William Faulkner's Mississippi 
country, Yocknapatawpha County, events do not 
take place in the open air but within, or close 
to, man-made dwellings or such human creations 
as the cemetery. Perhaps the last English novelist 
formally to set the stage of nature for his actions 
was Thomas Hardy, and the impressive descrip- 
tion of Egdon Heath in The Return of the Native 
must surely be almost the last grand-scale land- 
scape in any novel. It follows, I think, that as man 
more and more hives in cities, he becomes more 
and more alienated from the earth and the s 
and, inevitably, also alienated from the possibility 
of any closer walk with God. For Cooper, the city 
is artificial, the country normal, and he believed 
that nature can give opportunity for a closer walk 
with Deity. Consequently, we find that Cooper’s 
technique and his assumptions are precisely the 
opposite of ours. 

Landscape in America, says Oliver Larkin, 
passed from being a sideshow into being an art in 
the decade extending from Francis Guy’s exhibi- 
tion in New York in 1820 to Joshua Shaw’s exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1830. This decade also 
brackets Cooper's progress in fiction from Precau- 
tion to The Water-Witch. In Precaution landscape 
is not a problem, for the natural setting does not 
exist, but in novels like The Pioneers, The Pilot, 
The Last of the Mohicans and The Prairie, land- 
scape is central to the book. 

Now the characteristic formula for Jand- 
scapes by the founders of the Hudson River 
School is this: a dark foreground, usually with one 
or two trees, commonly dead, and tiny figures look- 
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John Quidor, Leatherstocking Meets the Law, 1832, 271/s x 34/3”, New York State Historical Association, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


S. F. B. Morse, View from Apple Hill, Cooperstown, 1823-29, 22% x 291/2”, collection Stephen C. Clark, New York 
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Thomas Cole, 
Landscape—West Point, 

c. 1827-28, oil, 22 x 35/2”, 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts 


Asher B. Durand, 
Kindred Spirits, 

1849, oil, 46 x 36”, 
New York Public Library 
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ing into the picture; theatrical perspective, so that 
one views as from a height a vast expanse; wind- 
ing water in the middle distance extending to the 
plain of the horizon; the highlight on the central 
scene and on the distant sky; and silvery cloud 
or vapor, shedding sentiment and vagueness over 
interminable leagues of earth beyond. This com- 
bination of the picturesque and the sublime can be 
seen in most of Thomas Cole’s landscapes, in works 
like Doughty’s Raft and in Asher B. Durand’s 
Kindred Spirits, wherein Thomas Cole and Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant are portrayed admiring a 
mountain waterfall, and the tree, not blasted ‘this 
time, occupies a fourth of the picture. 

Keeping this formula in mind, let us see 
how Cooper manages to render Lake George, the 
setting for the tragic events of The Last of the 
Mohicans: 


“The mountain on which they stood, ele- 
vated, perhaps, a thousand feet in the air, was a 
high cone that rose a little in advance of that 
range which stretches for miles along the western 
shores of the lake, until meeting its sister piles, 
beyond the water, it ran off toward the Canadas, 
in confused and broken masses of rock thinly 
sprinkled with evergreens. Immediately at the 
feet of the party, the southern shore of the Horican 
swept in a broad semicircle from mountain to 
mountain, marking a wide strand, that soon rose 
into an uneven and somewhat elevated plain. To 
the north, stretched the limpid, and, as it appeared 
from that dizzy height, the narrow sheet of the 


‘holy lake,’ indented with numberless bays, em- 
bellished by | antastic headlands, and dotted with 
countless islands. At the distance of a few leagues, 
the bed of the waters became lost among moun- 
tains, or was wrapped in the masses” of vapor 
that came slowly rolling along their bosom 
a light morning air. 


, before 
But a narrow opening be- 
tween the crests of the hills pointed out the pas- 
sage by which they found their way still further 
Mees to spread their pure and ample sheets again, 
Cafaks pouring out their tribute into the distant 
Champlain. To the south stretched the defile, o 
rather broken plain .... For several miles in this 
direction, the errataits appeared reluctant to 
yield their dominion, but within reach of the eye 
they diverged, and finally melted into the level 
and sandy lands, across which we have accom- 
panied our adventurers .... / Along both ranges of 
hills, which bounded the opposite Sides of the lake 
and valley, clouds of light vapor were rising in 
spiral wreaths from the uninhabited woods, look- 
ing like the smokes of hidden cottages; or rolled 
lk wzily down the declivities, to mingle with the fogs 
of the lower land. A singular, solitary, snow- white 
cloud floated above the valley, and marked the 
spot beneath which lay the silent pool of the 
‘bloody pond.’ ” 


I shall not quote the rest of the description, 

but at the feet of the observers lies the “extensive 
earthen ramparts and low buildings” of Fort Wil- 

liam Henry, seen in specific detail. Is not this 
uncommonly like a description of a Hudson River 


Washington Allston, Elijah Fed by the Ravens, 1818, oil, 48% x 72'/2", 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, courtesy Whitney Museum of American Art 
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School canvas? It is all there except the tree. You 
can even see the imagined buildings at Hawkeye’s 
feet, in Robert Havell’s painting of West Point or 
in the town buildings which line the river in Cole’s 
canvas, The Oxbow. Cooper's landscape is com- 
posed precisely as landscape paintings by his 
triends are composed; and he found the effect so 
efficient that he never abandoned it. He dupli- 
cated this view of Fort William Henry, written in 
1826, with a view of Fort Ticonderoga in Satanstoe 
in 1845. The Venetian scenes in The Bravo, the 
Swiss scenes in The Headsman, the Florida scenes 
in Jack Tier are painted in words by Cooper pre- 
cisely as a painter would render them. The 
imaginary landscape of The Crater, before Wool- 
ston turns it into a garden, has the same qualities 
of terror and desolation as Washington Allston 
achieved in his romantic canvases of Elijah and 
The Deluge, and I have even fancied that the 
dreamlike evanescence of the crater in that novel 
owes something to the fantastic nightmare of Cole, 
The Titan’s Goblet, painted in 1833. Certain it 
is that painter and poet influenced each other, and 
that there is a working relation between the land- 
scape painting of the Hudson River men and the 
descriptive technique of New York writers like 
Irving, Cooper and William Cullen Bryant. 

This, however, merely characterizes a 
mode of statement; what of philosophic meaning? 
Two fundamental ideas interest the earlier mem- 
bers of the Hudson River School: the theme of the 
grandeur of God working in the universe, and the 
theme of the decay of empire, or the assumption 
that nations, like men, have their childhood, youth, 
maturity, old age and death. Thomas Cole's four 
pictures, The Voyage of Life, parallel his five vast 
canvases called The Course of Empire, the history 
of culture being for him like the history of the 
individual. A sense of cosmic power and of cosmic 
melancholy haunts the paintings of Allston and 
others, even of so cheerful a soul as John Vander- 
lyn, who compels you to look at Niagara Falls 
across a dead tree with a hawk on its remaining 
ruined branch. Thus, also, in Asher B. Durand’s 
Morning of Life the distance is filled with lumi- 
nous light, but in the companion piece, The Eve- 
ning of Life, a Greek building has been replaced 
by a ruined column, a dead tree and evening mel- 
ancholy. In short, the school was torn between the 
desire to proclaim: “The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth His 
handiwork!” and the necessity of saying: “What is 
man, that Thou art mindful of him!” 

This conflict is echoed in Cooper, so that 
those who read him simply as an example of ro- 
mantic primitivism (exemplified by Natty Bump- 
po) have not read him well. If in The Prairie 
the dying scout repeats his lament in The Pioneers 
that the beauty of the wilderness has been de- 
formed, the lament is for Cooper not merely poetry 
but philosophy also. 

In The Headsman, which is laid in Switzer- 
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land, much is made of the sublimity of nature, 
partly for the sake of dramatic effect, but partly 
also because men ought to listen “to the never- 
wearied promptings of their impulses in the im- 
mediate presence of the majesty of the Creator. 
In The Deerslayer, eight years later, the majesty 
and calm of the world are in constant contrast 
with the tumultuous passions of men—those very 
men who, according to primitivism, ought to re- 
spond to natural influences. To the discrepancy 
between the harmony of the universe and the 
crimes and follies of mankind Cooper returned in 
The Wing-and-Wing, wherein, while admiring 
the natural beauty of the Mediterranean world, he 
also declared that “it has been the scene of more 
ruthless violence, and of deeper personal wrongs 
.. . than any other portion of the globe.” In The 
Crater he shows how human selfishness ruins an 
earthly paradise. It is, however, in The Sea Lions, 
his penultimate novel, that Cooper is most ex- 
plicit on the theme of the effect sublime natural 
phenomena should have on the human spirit. He 
writes sadly in the preface: 


“The physical marvels of the universe pro- 
duce little more reflection than the profoundest 
moral truths. A million of eyes shall pass over the 
firmament on a cloudless night, and not a hundred 
minds shall be filled with a proper sense of the 
power of the dread Being that created all that is 
there—not a hundred hearts glow with the adora- 
tion that such an appeal to the senses and under- 
standing ought naturally to produce.” 


Among these hundred, however, is Roswell 
Gardiner, hero of the tale, whose conversion to 
Trinitarian Christianity follows upon long exposure 
to the sublimities of Antarctic scenery and a grow- 
ing sense of dependence upon God. 

Like the painters, like some of the poets, 
and even like some of the politicians, Cooper was 
enthralled by the cyclical theory of history, 
whether interpreted as dependence upon divine 
providence or as the ruins-of-empire theme made 
eloquent by Volney. The intellectual center of 
Cooper’s The Prairie, whatever climax the plot 
may haye, is clearly to be found in Chapter XXII, 
with its lengthy interpolated debate between the 
aged Leatherstocking and Doctor Obed Battius, in 
whom Cooper satirizes the pretensions of science. 
On his side, Leatherstocking insists that the ways 
of the Lord are past finding out, and more than 
hints at the failure of the United States to fulfil 
its destiny; and when Battius outlines world his- — 
tory in scientific terms—the decline of Egypt and 
Arabia, the exhaustion of nature in Africa, the 
mute testimony of Thebes and Baalbek to for-— 
gotten cultures, Leatherstocking glosses the theory 
in terms highly suggestive of the Hudson River 
School. I shall venture to quote this eloquent pas- 
sage at some length, combining two or threeh 
speeches, or parts of speeches, into a single dis- 
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course that seems to me central to any understand- 
é ad 
ing of Cooper: 


“TI have lived long, as these gray hairs and 
wrinkled hands will show, even though my tongue 
should fail in the wisdom of my years. And I 
have seen much of the folly of man, for his na- 
ture is the same, be he born in the wilderness, or 
be he born in the towns. To my weak judgment 
it hath ever seemed that his gifts are not “equal 
to his wishes. . . . If his power is not equal to his 
will, it is because the wisdom of the Lord hath set 
bounds to his evil workings. . . . Now if man is 
so blinded in his folly as to go on, ages on ages, 
doing harm chiefly to himself, there is the same 
reason to think he has wrought his evil here as 
in the countries you call so old. Look about you, 
man; where are the multitudes that once peopled 
these prairies, the kings and the palaces, the riches 
and the mightinesses of this desert? . . . They are 
gone. Time has lasted too long for them. For 
why? Time was made by the Lord, and they were 
made by man. This very spot of reeds and grass, 
on which you now sit, may once have been the 
garden of some mighty king. It is the fate of all 
things to ripen, and then to decay. The tree blos- 
soms, and bears its fruit, which falls, rots, withers, 
and even the seed is lost! . . . From that moment 
its beauty begins to perish. It lies another hun- 
dred years, a mouldering log, and then a mound 


Asher B. Durand, Evening of Life, 1840, oil, 49 x 83”, 


of moss and earth; a sad effigy of a human grave. 
... As if that was not enough to convince man of 
his ignorance: and as though it were put there in 
mockery of his conceit, a pine shoots up from the 
roots of the oak, just as barrenness comes after 
fertility, or as these wastes have been spread, 
where a garden may have been created. Tell me 
not of your worlds that are old! it is blasphemous 
to set bounds and seasons, in this manner, to the 
works of the Almighty... .” 


Not primitivism, not romanticism, not the 
influence of the frontier, not even the mere de- 
light of employing his mythopoieic powers fun- 
damentally shapes the fictional world of Cooper, 
but a great religious vision, a vision of life com- 
parable to that in the Kosmos of Alexander von 
Humboldt, a vision that is at once melancholy 
and sublime! 

The French refer to certain sorts of writers 
as moralists, and it is to the moralist in Cooper 
that investigation can now profitably turn, both 
for an understanding of the man in relation to 
the culture of his times and for an understanding 
of the culture of the times in relation to the man. 
He was the author of the Leatherstocking Tales, 
and these are still read by boys; but he was more 
than that, he was one of the most intelligent, if 
intractable, men of genius produced by a great age 
in American history. 


National Academy of Design, New York, courtesy Frick Art Reference Library 
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PORTUGUESE 
AND 
BRAZILIAN 
BAROQUE 

IN 

CENTRAL 
AFRICA 


Leon Kochnitsky 


Luanda, Carmelite Church, Facade, 17th century 


Alen the Christian colonies of Central 
and South Africa, Portuguese Angola is unique for 
a history that dates back nearly five hundred years. 
The religious and civil architecture of Angola, 
though largely inspired by Portuguese models of 
the baroque age, bears the stamp of at least three 
other influences: that of the Roman monastic and 
religious orders which, after the Counter Refor- 
mation, imposed their pattern on the whole 
Catholic world; that of its African surroundings, 
some of whose elements were incorporated in 
order to make Christianity attractive for the black 
peoples; and, lastly, the very important influence 
of Brazil. 

Why should Brazil have an impact on the 
architecture of churches and palaces in Central 
Africa? A brief review of Angola’s history will 
serve to explain this unexpected phenomenon. The 
first Portuguese settlement was established in 
1482, when Diogo Cao discovered the mouth of 
the Zaire, afterwards to be called the Congo. Be- 
fore long, the king of the Congo was converted, 
and his empire became the famous Christian realm 
of the Congo, subservient to the Portuguese mon- 
arch. Its princes and priests were sent to be edu- 
cated in Europe. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, a Negro priest of royal Congo blood was 
consecrated a bishop by Pope Leo X, thus becom- 
ing the first Negro ever to wear a mitre. 

Portuguese conquest spread to the south, 
where two powerful states existed, Angola (i.e., 
the land ruled by the "Ngola Dynasty) and Ma- 
tamba. The chief interest of the white conqueror 
—aside from spreading the doctrines of Christianity 
—was the slave trade. For centuries thereafter, 
these fertile lands were to be exploited only for 
their human crops, sending to the New World 
millions of sons and daughters of the Bakongo, 
the Baluba, the Batshioko and other Bantu tribes. 
As an outcome of their constant internal wars, it 
was more often than not the black peoples them- 
selves who furnished the Portuguese traders with 
their human cargo, selling not only prisoners of 
~ war but the entire population of razed villages. 

Owing to the inadaptability of the Indians 
to agricultural tasks, the early Brazilian settlers 
were in great need of manual labor. Their require- 
ments considerably augmented the Negro slave 
traffic and were a prime factor in the prosperity 
of the Portuguese settlements in Africa, especially 


_ that of the capital port, Sao Paulo de Assumpgao 


de Luanda, known today as Loanda or Luanda. 
Founded in 1575, the city swelled to opulence in 
a short time. But the seventeenth century was to 
see the Portuguese encounter competition from the 
Dutch, who succeeded not merely in establishing 
themselves in the northern part of Brazil (Per- 
nambuco) but also scored a victory by conquering 
_ African Angola in 1640. The Dutch ruled this 
territory for eight years, during which time they 
attempted to curry favor with the fabulous ruler 
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known to history as Queen Djinga of Matamba. 
Of course, the Portuguese king hoped eventually 
to reconquer his African possessions; but the Bra- 
zilians, with their whole economy threatened, re- 
garded Portuguese ascendancy as a matter of im- 
mediate life or death. It was for this reason that 
a rich Brazilian planter named Salvador Correia 
organized an expedition of fifteen ships with nine 
hundred men. They succeeded in expelling the 
Dutch from the entire country, and after a memor- 
able siege reconquered Luanda in 1648. 

The city was in ruins, its churches burned, 
the great houses destroyed. Reconstruction began 
that same year, and by the last decade of the 
seventeenth century everything had been com- 
pletely built anew—churches and commons, pal- 
aces and warehouses, hospitals and private dwell- 
ings, much as they are to be seen today. Luanda’s 
prosperity waxed again, only to fall off at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, for after Brazil 
achieved its independence in 1821 the slave trade, 
which had become increasingly difficult, was 
finally prohibited by the Portuguese government in 
1836. The declining economy was at least estheti- 
cally rewarding, since it discouraged further addi- 
tions or changes in civil and religious architecture. 
The city was thus to retain its character, and the 
principal historical buildings are still intact. An- 
gola’s renaissance has come about only in the last 
twenty years, with industrialization and extensive 
agricultural development. But this new prosperity 
has scarcely changed the appearance of the old 
city, for a watchful and cultured administration 
sees to the maintenance and upkeep of all histori- 
cal buildings in Luanda. 

It is surprising to discover today, under a 
tropical African sky, this baroque city of the 
seventeenth century, with the white pinnacles and 
steeples of its several-score churches, with its 
plazas and gardens, its statues and monuments. 
Beautifully situated around a small gulf, the streets 
and avenues mount the hills in superimposed ter- 
races, crowned at the top by the ancient fortress, 
the residences of the Governor and the Bishop, 
and the ruined church of the Jesuits. A long and 
very narrow strip of land, the isle or ilha, is linked 
to the mainland by a bridge that closes off the 
gulf. The ilha is a kind of Lido, shaded by huge 
palms and coconut trees. Here, every evening, 
the prominent citizens of Luanda come to enjoy 
the cool ocean breeze in one of the many restau- 
rants and cafés whose multicolored lights and lan- 
terns glitter in the blue of the night. 

The principal cathedral church has lost 
much of its beauty through extensive and ruinous 
alterations, though there are fortunately a dozen 
important shrines offering typical examples of fine 
Portuguese baroque. Halfway up a hill the church 
of the Carmelites has been more carefully re- 
stored, appearing in full splendor. Its early ba- 
roque is of an extreme simplicity. The white 
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Luanda, Carmelite Church, top: View from east 
showing campanile; center: High altar, 17th 
century; bottom: Ceiling medallion, Triumph of 
the Church, painted wood, late 17th century 


facade has a classical pediment, its apex topped 
with a cross, while the two base angles are graced 
by elegant pinnacles. This same classical pedi- 
ment is repeated on a smaller scale above the 
square entrance and is surmounted by a niche 
enshrining a statue of Our Lady of the Carmel. 
The niche is the only part of the building to use 
baroque ornamental elements, chiefly the volutes 
that embellish it. Seven stone steps give access to 
the church. Adjacent to the building is a tiny 
cloister, entered through a portico over whose 
arch the Portuguese coat-of-arms appears between 
two pyramidal pinnacles. The cloister has two 
levels of galleries with semicircular arcades, and 
is crowned by a charming campanile with three 
bells suspended in white niches against the bright 
blue sky. These niches are aligned next to each 
other, running parallel to the arcades of the gal- 
leries below. | 

The interior of the church gives evidence of 
Italian influence. Its main altar is ornamented by 
fine stucco, twisted (torsado) columns with Cor- 
inthian capitals. This decoration was quite likely 
inspired by a marble counterpart brought back 
from Italy, still to be seen in the ruined church of 
the Jesuits. But the most interesting features of 
the Carmelite church are the ceiling paintings, 
beautiful grotesques derived from late renaissance 
types. In the center of these grotesques, painted 
medallions represent scenes from the Apocalypse. 

The cidade alta, or high city, houses an en- 
semble of monumental buildings, comprising the 
modernized palace of the Governor, the bishopric 
and the ruined church of the Jesuits. In 1759, the 
King of Portugal, under the influence of his mini- 
ster Pombal, expelled the Jesuits from all his pos- 
sessions. Their churches were abandoned, and 
those of Angola did not escape this fate. Of the 
beautiful Companhia of Luanda, the fagade has 
survived, along with the massive, square clock 
tower. The church, of course, is a pure specimen 
of Italian baroque, calling to mind Sant’ Andrea 
della Valle and the Gest. Robert C. Smith (in 
Art Bulletin, June, 1944) has observed that “these 
typical Roman Jesuit fagades of coupled and en- 
gaged columns were a form virtually unknown in 
Portuguese architecture” after the Council of 
Trent. At that time, this type of fagade was to be 
found co-existing in Brazil and in Portuguese India 
(Goa), as well as in Luanda. Except for the 
facade and the tower, little remains of the Luanda 
church. The great altar, however, an Italian work 
of the early seventeenth century entirely carved 
from polychrome marble, has survived untouched. 
In front of these buildings a little plaza with a 
nineteenth-century statue of Salvador Correia, the 
redeemer of Angola, is enclosed on the side looking 
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Luanda, ruined Jesuit Church 


towards the sea by an unbroken line of yellow ar- 
cades that frame the panorama of city and gulf. 

The beautiful church of Nazaré, of a type 
of Portuguese baroque often found in Brazil, 
stands in very different surroundings on the shore 
of the gulf. It was built around 1670 to com- 
memorate the victory of the Portuguese over a 
rebel king of the Congo. The battle of Ambuila, 
on January Ist, 1666, is depicted on the striking 
enameled tiles with designs in blue on a white 
background. These azulejos show different phases 
of the struggle and are interesting for the clues 
they offer the ethnologist regarding the war tac- 
tics and weapons of the black peoples. In the 
course of the battle the king of the Congo was 
killed, and his body beheaded. Later, the Bra- 
zilian soldiers solemnly buried the rebel’s head 
in the church of Nazaré, as is portrayed by the 
azulejos. The whitewashed fagade of the church 
with its incurved lines and half-dozen ornamental 
pyramids strongly resembles the contemporary 
_ churches of the state of Minas Geraes in Brazil, 
_ while the building proper is flanked by a double 
row of shaded arcades often found in Bahia, Bra- 
zil, as well as in northern Portugal. But the most 
astonishing feature of the Nazaré shrine is the side 
chapel of Santa Effigenia, a Negro saint whose 
name is not to be found in the Roman Martyr- 
ology. Effigenia or Euphigenia, a Nubian princess 
said to have been contemporary with the martyr- 
dom of Saint James, is much honored in Abys- 
_ sinia. The Jesuit fathers, who had been estab- 
lished in Ethiopia for several decades of the 
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(Companhia), Facgade, c. 1600 


seventeenth century, emigrated to Brazil after 
their expulsion from that African kingdom. They 
brought with them the legend of the Negro saint 
and made her a subject of devotion which was 
readily taken up by the slaves of Brazil, where to 
this day Effigenia is the patron saint of its black 
peoples. Her wooden statue at the Nazaré, cov- 
ered with gilded stucco, is a fine specimen, the 
dark features and hands of the saint making a 
harmonious contrast to her gold robe. 

Saint Benedict of Palermo, by contrast, is 
a well-known figure of hagiography. Though it is 
not necessarily clear that he was a Negro, the 
Jesuits represented him with the somatic features 
of the black people. To see his image in Luanda, 
we must return to the cidade alta and ascend the 
slopes to the ancient fortress, an interesting though 
impure model of late seventeenth-century military 
architecture remodeled in the eighteenth century 
to bring it up to date with the best doctrines of 
war then prevailing. 

The fortress has been converted into an 
historical museum and contains collections of arms, 
furniture, pictures, household objects, primitive 
art and other things relevant to Angola’s history. 
Religious statuary gathered from various churches 
in Luanda and surrounding territory is on exhibit 
in the museum’s galleries. An image of the Virgin 
and Child brought from the ruins of the church 
in Massangano is a little like an exile. It is typi- 
cally sixteenth century, and its style seems more 
Spanish, in the manner of Berruguete. This statue 
is one of the few relics left in Angola that ante- 
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Above: Savior, from Jesuit Church, 17th cent., polychromed wood; 
below: St. Benedict of Palermo, from Church of Our Lady of the 
Black People, 17th cent., wood; both Museum of Angola, Luanda 
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dates the Dutch conquest. As a matter of fact, 
the unconquered Portuguese retired to Massan- 
gano, where they held out through great hard- 
ships during the eight years of Dutch occupation. 
It seems likely that they brought the statue with 
them at that time. 

Of the other statues, the most ancient is a 
painted wooden image of Saint Michael vanquish- 
ing the dragon. Evidence would indicate that 
this statue was brought from Brazil by Salvador 
Correia in 1648. Both its technique, which is 
provincial baroque, as well as its features are very 
similar to those seen in Brazilian statues dating 
from the same period. It is even like the represen- 
tations of Saint Michael that the mestizo sculptor 
Aleijadinho was to execute a century later in Ouro 
Preto. The same can be said of the painted image 
of the Savior although its model is often met with 
in Spanish popular art. We have already men- 
tioned that Saint Benedict of Palermo was repre- 
sented as a Negro saint. His statue, of a later 
period, shows a greater artistic perfection. Several 
other statues offer analogies with others of their 
kind seen in Brazilian churches. Their origin is 
undoubtedly Portuguese, but as was pointed out 
by the learned Fernando Batalha, a distinguished 
Portuguese architect, contact between Portugal 
and Angola during the whole colonial period was 
established almost exclusively through the channel 
of Brazil. This remains true of religious and civil 
architecture, as well as of the splendid decorative 
objects such as fashioned grillwork, altars, ceiling 
paintings and the renowned azulejos. 

Civil architecture in Luanda was extremely 
simple during the decades following the recon- 
struction of the city. Two types of houses were 
to be found. The home of the commoner was gen- 
erally made up of three small buildings, each with 
a separate pyramidal, tiled roof; the side build- 
ings have only one floor, with a single square win- 
dow, while the central structure has an entrance 
door, two floors and a balcony. The fagades were 
generally painted pink or ochre, windows and 
doors being framed in white. This kind of house 
is typical of Angola; it was intended to shelter the 
inhabitants against the excesses of heat and light. 
About the second half of the eighteenth century, 
the nobles built huge palaces in Luanda along Bra- 
zilian lines, conserving, however, the central high 
tower that topped the entrance. Windows and 
balconies became ornate, especially on the upper 
floors. Several public services were housed in 
monumental buildings, the most characteristic of 
these being the old customs house (Alfandega). 


On an old map of Luanda, Robert C. Smith 
has noted the reproduction of a huge decorative 
fountain, erected for the acclamation of D. Joao 
VI. He has observed that the fountain was “strik- 
ingly similar to that of D. Maria I, constructed 
several decades earlier in the waterfront square of 
Rio de Janeiro.” No trace of such a monument 
appears to have survived in Luanda. 
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In other parts of Angola, beautiful baroque 
constructions are to be seen. We shall mention 
only the church and fortress of Muxima, on the 
Cuanza River. The church, with its simple, square, 
pyramid-topped tower and its three abutments, 
though belonging to a southern Portuguese type, 
was most probably constructed along the lines of 
similar seventeenth-centur y shrines in Rio, Santos 
or Pernambuco. In the following century, we 
again find an Angolan church of purely Brazilian 
type, perhaps the finest specimen of eighteenth- 
century baroque to be seen in Africa: the gorgeous 
Nossa Senhora do Populo in Benguela, southern 
Angola. A photograph in a monogi raph devoted 
to this church by Sr. Fernando Batalha shows its 
almost classical fagade, with two towers sur- 
mounted by cupolas and crowned by openwork 
lanterns. The interior contains a characteristic 
pulpit and altar railings of turned wood. Tradition 
has it they were made in Brazil and brought back 
from Bahia. However, the oratory of Saint 
Michael and the font in the sacristy are typical 
Brazilian rococo, not unlike the works executed 
in Ouro Preto by Aleijadinho during the first 
period of his creative years (c. 1760). 


Sao Jose do Encoge (Northern Angola), ruined church, after 1666 


Many other churches and convents have 
fallen into ruin. Little remains of the sanctuaries 
in San Salvador, once the capital of the Christian 
realm of the Congo; but the ruins of the church 
of Sao Jose do Encoge, in the northern Angolan 
province of the Congo, are rendered more spec- 
tacular by their extraor dinary surroundings of 
rocks, curiously indented cliffs and tropical vege- 
tation. In this case, African nature has rendered 
subordinate the baroque architecture itself, and 
the conjunction of art and nature appears as an 
allegory of the three earthly elements that have 
contributed to create this str: ange art, so endowed 
with the spirit of Portugal, the Eom of Brazil and 
the flesh of Africa. 


Note: All the illustrations accompanying this article 
were presented to the author by the Department of 
Public Works and Monuments of Angola; Savior and 
St. Benedict of Palermo (page 256) reproduced 
from No Trecentenario da Restauracio—Contribucao 
do Museu de Angula (Luanda, 1948). 
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Pegasus, 
1951, oil, 
50 x 48” 


ROBERT GOODNOUGH 


ROBERT GOODNOUGH, who was born in Syracuse in 1917 
and attended the University there, now lives and works 
in New York. He studied painting with Hans Hofmann, 
and for a time was assistant teacher in painting in the 
Department of Art Education of New York University. 
He has exhibited with the American Abstract Artists and 
was included in the exhibition Advancing American Art 
recently shown in Paris. He will have his second one-man 
show at the Tibor de Nagy Gallery from October 28th 
to November 15th. 

Goodnough’s work issues from that style now com- 
monly known as abstract expressionism. Its personal in- 
flection lies in the brilliance of its rainbow palette (a 
decided change from the tendency towards blacks and 
pastel shades recently evident among the older members 
of the group), the intensity of brush stroke and the sug- 
gestion of movement through free space, 
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No. 
1951, oil, 
752 x 75/2” 


All photographs courtesy Tibor de Nagy Gallery 
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GERICAULT: 


ROMANTIC REALIST 


Walter Friedlaender 


nbs Théodore Géricault not possessed 
the gift of artistic observation, he might just as 
well have become a professional breeder of horses 
or a gentleman jockey. His roots lay not in any 
preconceived moral or artistic ideal, but in the 
very real impressions of his early youth, and pri- 
mary among these were the heavy Norman horses 
that he could see, ride and study in the fields 
around his home town of Rouen, Throughout 
Géricault’s life, horses and art went inseparably 
together, though never, thanks to his violent tem- 
perament, was he even for a moment a mere por- 
traitist of horses or an animal painter after the 
tedious Dutch fashion, Because great emotional 
excitment was inherent in his character, he devel- 
oped naturally as a dynamic, baroque painter. Just 
as naturally he de »veloped a leaning towards Gros, 
the only painter of the Davidian school who, pre- 
cisely in his horses and riders, sought for coloristic 
movement and baroque excitement. 

Certainly Géricault’s innate talent was far 
above that of David's distraught and self-tortured 
pupil. But further, their difference in generation 
was also important. Among the men who had 
helped to prepare the tremendous moral and social 
upheaval of the Revolution and who, having lived 
through that, then took part in France’s most 
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glorious epoch as active or bemused spectators of 
Napoleon’s world-shaking deeds, there was a dif- 
ferent feeling about life than there was among the 
men of the next generation, who were only being 
born during this period. Géricault was born in 

791, the third year of the Revolution, and Dela- 
croix seven years later, during Napoleon’s con- 
sulate. Both these younger men retained a strong 
measure of feeling for the heroic; both were still 
children of an heroic period of history. But their 
impulse towards heroic deeds could no longer be 
directly translated into actions, as had been pos- 
sible for David or Gros. Under the Bourbon reac- 
tion, conditions were not in the least favorable to 
such temperaments. Heroism became a memory 
of childhood, something retrospective, and so one 
of the typical signs of romantic feeling. 

Of course, this romanticism took on its par- 
ticular shape and coloring through the special 
traits of genius that were mixed with it. In David 
and Ingres there was nothing particularly inspired, 
nothing intentionally spirited, much less any at- 
mosphere of genius—nothing exuberant, sparkling, 
energetic or extravagant. But Byron’s work and 
personality spread these qualities throughout 
France towards the end of the second decade of 
the century, and they became fashionable. The 
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general attitude towards life of an artist such as 
Géricault contrasted shar ply with that of the 
whole preceding generation of the Revolution, and 
differed as much from David’s principle-studded 
morality as from Prud’hon’s dreaming. Plutarch’s 
manly and virtuous biographies, which Ingres still 
loved, the Anacreontics, Ossian, Homer, the books 
of an earlier period, no longer matched the spirit 
of the times. Géricault read Byron and Walter 
Scott, and with somewhat less zeal, Tasso, Milton 
and Schiller. But he was not essenti: uly literary in 
any case; almost more than anything else, what 
intereste 7 him was riding and the circus. Fran- 
coni, the famous circus rider, was as dear to his 
heart as Rubens; both were his ideals, and by 
ceaseless copying he tried to emulate the one, by 
physical training and exercises to imitate the other. 
He dressed with the greatest care, like a dandy. In 
Guérin’s atelier he played the maddest pri actical 
jokes which no one, not even Guérin himself, held 
against him. His pranks were excused because of 
his likableness and above all his overflowing talent 
—Guérin said he had enough to supply three or 
four painters. Altogether, Géricault perfectly rep- 
resented a worldly type of inspired romantic. He 
had a brief political activity during the famous 
Hundred Days as a sort of camelot ‘du roi guard- 
ing the Bourbons; though compared to what David 
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and Gros had risked, this was only a playful ges- 
ture on a much less heroic occasion. But, restless 
and passionate as he was, he later turned violently 
anti-Bourbon and was part of a group of extremists 
who during the worst period of reaction continued 
to be inspired by freedom and justice. 

After a short apprenticeship with Carle 
Vernet, that fairly dry painter of battles and of 
genre scenes—to whom he was in all probability 
drawn by his predilection for horses—Géricault 
moved to the studio of Guérin. There he could 
peacefully continue to follow his inclination for 
applying color in a Rubenslike impasto, and in 
the atelier he was given the nickname of le patis- 
sier, or le cuisinier de Rubens. studies 
from the nude,” Guérin said to his pupil, “have as 
much resemblance to nature as a violin case has 
to a violin.” What this criticism implied was that 
Géricault’s natural bent was towards a painterly 
expansion of forms and contrast to 
Guérin’s linear conception of the 
bodily contour. 

~ It would have been altogether fitting had 
Géricault gone to study under Gros who, artisti- 
cally speaking, was his closest of kin. But he never 
became his pupil, even if his first pictures closely 
followed Gros’ turbulent equestrian portraits. 
Among the paintings of this early period which 
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had a great success in the Salon of 1812, the 
Officer of the Imperial Guard is still strongly under 
Gros’ influence. It shows a guardsman on a leap- 
ing horse with a leopard-skin saddle turning 
fiercely with saber bared in an attacking gesture. 
It is a picture of fine passion and lovely color, 
showing the greatest talent, but nothing more. 
“Just one more good painter of equestrian por- 
traits,” said a critic. It contained no suggestion of 
anything revolutionary; it was simply an emphatic 
continuation of the Rubenist current which, as we 
have seen, had not entirely disappeared in David 
and had risen to the surface again in Gros. 


More personal and mature was the 
Wounded Cuirassier (Salon of 1814), which mir- 
rored the tragic end of the superhuman wave of 
Napoleonic victories, and so is more gloomy in its 
color. The panting, worried horse and_ the 
wounded man, who leans on his saber and quietly 
turns to look back towards the battle, fuse together 
into one daringly compounded group. The half- 
length figure of the Carabinier (Louvre, about 
1819) with his breastplate and his military mus- 
tache and sideburns is striking in the quality of the 
paint as well as in expression. Here is heroism, 
but with a melancholy note, transforming it into 
romanticism. One can also understand from this 
Géricault’s interest in wild animals, which he 
frequently studied and painted in the Paris Jardin 
des Plantes; he saw in them intense passion, 
hemmed in by fate. 


In the fall of 1816, Géricault went to Rome. 
But he did not go to breathe deeply of the classi- 
cal air, to satisty a great, longfelt desire, as did 
nearly all the winners of the Prix de Rome—Ingres 
above all. In typical romantic fashion, Géricault 
was passionately in love with a married woman. 
His trip to Italy was a kind of flight, in which he 
was so restless that he soon broke off his stay in 
Rome. He went to Florence to lose himself (in an 
action reminiscent of Stendhal) in an extravagant 
and elegant society life. Despite all this he was 
greatly influenced by the new, southern forms 
around him, by the manners of the people, by 
the natural environment, and by the art—influ- 
enced much more than Prud’hon, and very differ- 
ently from Ingres, for whom Italy merely con- 
firmed a preconceived ideal. To Géricault a closer 
acquaintance with the antique and with the artists 
of the cinquecento, particularly Michelangelo, 
meant an accentuation and strengthening of his 
romantically fired, impulsive nature. This is par- 
ticular] nf in his representation of horses, 
which he continued to favor in Rome. They were 
no longer the racehorse portraits of Vernet, which 
he had tried to imitate during his earliest period in 
Paris, nor the prancing, biting baroque steeds of 
Rubens which Gros had again brought to life. The 
stylization of the horses on the Parthenon frieze, 
casts of which Géricault saw in Rome, enchanted 
him. The instantaneous movement, the swift 
twist or turn that occurs so often in his early eques- 
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trian portraits, now disappears almost completely 
in an arresting and monumentalizing of the motion 
itself. Often the formal conception takes on a 
sculpturesque character; and indeed it was in 
Rome that Géricault developed his liking for 
sculpture, which he occasionally practiced. 

The most important problem Géricault set 
himself in Italy lay altogether within his province; 
it was limited neither by history nor by tradition 
and was inspired by an actual impression. He was 
attracted by a piece of Roman popular life, the 
so-called “corso dei barberi’—the race of stallions 
on the Corso during the carnival. Twelve or more 
studies and innumerable drawings of the theme 
still exist; for though he was haphazard and un- 
concentrated in his external life, Géricault pre- 
pared his artistic work with extreme exactitude and 
tenacity. He was one of the first artists to study 
anatomy again in a fundamental fashion, in order 
to learn to know the structure of the body (even 
of horses’ bodies), whereas Ingres had a pro- 
nounced antipathy for this sort of analysis. Géri- 
cault’s Corso dei Barberi was unfortunately never 
finished. In addition to an early, fairly realistic oil 
in the Walters Art Gallery, there are a number of 
broadly sketched-in studies in the Louvre and else- 
where—some of them magnificent—of which cer- 
tain ones show the beginnings of the compositional 
idea: the excited horses held back from the start- 
ing line by half-naked youths, and in the back- 
ground an idealized antique architecture. In 
Rouen there are other studies of single groups, 
finer and more complete in their stylization. In 
these, against a lovely wide landscape and a light- 
filled sky, naked youths with large and measured 
movements restrain a powerful steed. Deep but 
muted colors alternate in light and dark. The 
coloristic technique and the body modeling are 
reminiscent of Poussin, the soft tones somewhat re- 
call Prud’hon (whose Justice Géricault had 
copied), and the sculptural conception of space 
is classicistic. But the whole is shot through with 
a new painterly, baroque impulse, which one can, 
if one likes, consider as romantic. 


During this Roman year, 1817, Géricault 
also did a series of very handsome drawings of 
classical subjects, which carry on the eighteenth- 
century tradition of Fragonard, as well as of Prud’- 
hon: The Triumph of Silenus, Mars and Hercules, 
Centaur Abducting a Woman, Leda and the Swan, 
and so on. Hercules and the Bull (Louvre; like 
many others of this series, it was also executed in 
lithograph), one of the finest of this genre, goes 
back in its general conception to classical reliefs, 
though the nude Hercules, seen from the back, 
derives from Michelangelo's cartoon of the bathing 
soldiers for the Battle of Cascina. 


For Géricault, Michelangelo—the Michel- 
angelo of the Sistine Chapel, and particularly of 
the Last Judgment—was the great experience 
which overshadowed even the antique. The influ- 
ence was not immediately perceptible, but it lived 
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Corso dei Barberi, 1817, oil, 1734 x 251/2”, Louvre, photograph Giraudon, courtesy Wildenstein & Co. 


Study for Corso dei Barberi, c. 1817, oil, Musée, Rouen, photograph Lombard 
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The Raft of the ‘‘Medusa,"' 1819, oil, 193'/s x 28134”, Louvre 


Study for Raft of the ‘‘Medusa,"’ 


1818-19, pen, 6/3 x 8's", Musée, Roven, photograph W. Gernsheim 


on in Géricault and became apparent in his most 
important work, the Raft of the “Medusa.” Baude- 
laire (in his Salon of 1846) wrote of “Michel- 
angelo, who in one sense may be regarded as the 
inventor of the ideal among modern artists.” And 
his judgment was correct, for Michelangelo, the 
father of baroque movement, could be associated 
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with the painterly tendency of Rubens; while 
Raphael, though not despised (even Géricault 
copied him) remained the ideal and model of the 
Ingres tendency. Ingres, as a typical Raphaelite, 
always spoke of Michelangelo with a certain con- 
straint. Among the opposite current, however, a 
kind of early-baroque revival was beginning to ap- 
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Horatio at the Bridge, c. 1817, pen and wash, 8 x 11”, Musée, Rouen, photograph W. Gernsheim 


pear in the painting of the nineteenth century. 
We have seen how Correggio, who contributed so 
much to the formation of the protobaroque of 
about 1580, became the model of Prud’hon’s nine- 
teenth-century protoromanticism. More decisive is 
Géricault’s strong interest in Caravaggio and his 
movement—of which David had already taken a 
short-lived notice. As it had upon a significant 
stream of seventeenth-century painting in Italy and 
Spain, Caravaggio’s so-called “naturalistic” move- 
ment exercised a strong influence, direct or in- 
direct, upon the realistic painting of the nineteenth 
century. In the corpses of the Raft of the “Me- 
dusa” Géricault used Caravaggio’s black shadows, 
and his manner of handling the nude heavily and 
honestly and without artificial poses for the sake 
of modeling. 

When, after more than a year in Italy, 
Géricault impatiently went back to Paris, he was 
filled with impressions and the desire to create. 
But the idea that could fuse these impulses was 
still missing. Military subjects, carabiniers and 
chasseurs with or without their horses no longer 
meant anything to him; and the mythological 
drawings of Leda or Hercules that he had done 
in Rome were only a pastime—finger exercises 
which he was not inspired to execute in painting. 
He needed something at once contemporary and 
monumental. At first he tried to monumentalize 
another popular scene like the corso dei barberi— 
the Paris cattle-market. But soon a subject came 
to him which overrode all the others; it was at 
once contemporary and monumental, political and 
artistic, gruesomely sublime and fantastically ad- 
venturous: The “Medusa,” an official frigate bound 
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for Senegal, foundered. A raft was made, which 
the lifeboats of the frigate were supposed to tow. 
But for some reason the sailors in the boats cut 
the tow-ropes, and the raft, with about one hun- 
dred and fifty people on it, was left to the mercy 
of the sea. There were terrible scenes: the sailors 
revolted against the officers; torn by hunger and 
thirst, the half-mad people fought bestially against 
each other, until finally after twelve days at sea the 
survivors were picked up by a brig. Back in Paris 
this terrible event caused a tremendous sensation, 
which was heightened by a brochure published in 
1817 by two of the survivors. Politics played its 
part as well. The Ministry was accused of negli- 
gence and favoritism which, it was charged, had 
caused or at least aggravated the catastrophe. We 
have already noted that at this period Géricault 
belonged to a group of political malcontents at 
the head of which was his friend Horace Vernet. 
But it was not merely a desire for political criti- 
cism nor his passionate human sympathy for all 
victims of injustice that aroused his interest in the 
tragedy; it was rather that in his artistic imagina- 
tion there at once emerged plastic images of the 
striking, tremendously impressive episodes of this 
marine disaster. 

With the unbelievable energy and enthu- 
siasm that possessed him when he was gripped by 
an exciting problem, Géricault went to work. It 
was characteristic of him that, combining a fever- 
ish desire for creation with an almost pedantic 
scientific study of his material, he should need a 
tremendous amount of study and preparation in 
order to bring forth his work. The basic elements 
had to be historically accurate. The two eye- 
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witnesses—authors of the accusing pamphlet (for 
which Géricault later did five lithographs) —were 
questioned concerning every detail, and their por- 
traits painted for insertion in important positions 
in the picture. Each individual figure he studied 
with great care, partly using his friends—among 
them the young Delacroix—as models. Because a 
Negro played an important role in the story (the 
emancipation of Negroes was already being dis- 
cussed), he applied himself to drawing and paint- 
ing Negroes. Some of these studies have the 
grandiose plastic modeling of bronze casts. His 
old love of anatomy and the study of cadavers was 
now intensified: he examined heads and the 
twisted arms and legs of executed persons in every 
conceivable position and light. In the hospitals of 
Paris, where his interests had made him friends, he 
studied the sick and the dying. He made a trip 
to the seaside, where he took notes on the light 
and the cloud-shapes; and he had a raft built in 
order to observe its motion on the waves. He wor- 
ried about the choice of the best episodes out of 
all this epic material. Should he pick the moment 
when the tow-ropes were cut and the raft and its 
human cargo left behind, or—what certainly at- 
tracted him—the episode of the revolt; should he 
paint the final rescue, or the moment just before 
when the appearance of the brig on the horizon 
awakened hope in those few who still survived? 
After an enormous number of sketches he finally 
decided on the last episode, because it afforded 
him the most varied expressive possibilities. 


The size of the picture grew so big (fifteen 
by twenty-one feet) that Géricault had to rent a 
specially large studio to paint it. It represents the 
storm-driven raft with its tilted makeshift mast and 
wind-filled sail. The raft is placed on a diagonal, 
one corner at the bottom of the picture, and so 
leads the eye obliquely into space. Towards the 
center a rising, mounting movement begins and 
moves straight on to its triumphant summit—the 
slim, nude back of the Negro. Mounted on a bar- 
rel and supported by his comrades, waving a white 
cloth into the air, he is the final peak of a pyramid 
of moving and excited bodies. 


In the picture as finally executed this ac- 
centuated, impressive stream of movement is op- 
posed by a very evident countercurrent, whose 
importance to the composition may be judged by 
comparison with the sketch, where the whole de- 
sign is weakened by its absence. In the study, the 
planks of the lower edge of the raft in the right 
corner of the picture are covered with waves and 
thus invisible; now they are clearly outlined and 
drawn into the general movement, and close to the 
edge the body of a dying or dead man points in the 
same direction. The group standing near the mast 
(among them the ship’s doctor and engineer, the 
two authors of the pamphlet) is enlarged and 
clarified. And finally, in a last-minute revision of 
his picture after it had been finished, Géricault 
painted in the naked body that hangs over the side 
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of the raft with its head hidden in the water—in 
all probability to fill in what would otherwise have 
been an empty spot. Though the main axis still 
dominates, the result is now a system of two 
crossed diagonals such as is often found in the 
painting of the early baroque. It is perhaps for 
this reason that the composition, so free and full 
of movement in the sketches, has, in the painting, 
become infected by a somewhat stiff and academic 
atmosphere. At any rate the classical system of 
constructing space by means of overlapping paral- 
lel layers, such as David had favored and Géricault 
still used in his Roman works, has here been de- 
cisively broken. 

With all its realism and its individual han- 
dling of detail, with all its study of the model 
(which remains somewhat too evident) , the echoes 
of older art are many and clear. Géricault’s enthu- 
siasm for Michelangelo’s Sistine Chapel, and espe- 
cially for his Last Judgment, comes out in many of 
the poses, particularly those of the more tragic 
groups. In the plastic form of the corpses and in 
the sharp chiaroscuro with which they are handled, 
the influence of Caravaggio is just as strong. Of 
more recent masters, the most influential was of 
course Gros, whose Plague of Jaffa Géricault great- 
ly admired and for which he wanted the “Medusa” 
to be a pendant. The only reminiscence of Rubens, 
the master he had at first preferred, occurs in the 
colorful warm tone of the sketches. The finished 
picture is not based on a painterly massing of 
colors but on the arrangement into a plastic form 
of figure groups, which are carefully differentiated 
and graded in expression. Here too there is a link 
with older painting—that of the high baroque, 
where light contrasts are maintained, while color is 
purposely made more dusky and restrained. 


This definitive version, too large in its for- 
mat, does not produce the immediate effect, nor 
does it entirely fulfil the promise, of the sketches 
and studies. Nevertheless, the essential artistic 
idea remains. Géricault does not represent heroes, 
but heroism—the heroic endurance of the anony- 
mous, suffering at the hands of fate and their fel- 
low men; he lends them a pathos and passion at- 
tained neither by his predecessors nor by his con- 
temporaries. How far Ingres and estheticism are 
from everything social and collective! Géricault’s 
“Medusa” splits wide open not merely the form of 
classicism, but its content and its feeling. 


But when at length the great work was ex- 
hibited in the Salon of 1819, it did not find the 
recognition it deserved, even though Delacroix and 
the other younger artists were eatbnistaiiie It won 
only an honorable mention and was not, as Géri- 
cault had hoped, bought by the government. 
Angered by this, Géricault decided to accept an 
English offer to make a sort of traveling exhibition 
of the picture, as the result of which he earned a 
handsome sum. This was what prompted him to 
go to England in 1820 for a brief stay. Here in 
the classic country of racing he returned to his 
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_ first love, and it was perhaps here that—in a small 
_ canvas—he first attained the full expression of his 
_ artistic personality. He was disgusted with large- 
scale painting, with high tragedy and noble ges- 
- tures, perhaps because of the small success of the 
“Medusa.” So he turned entirely to what was 
_ probably most basic in his make-up: the acute ob- 
_ servation of immediate reality. He turned over to 
_ the youthful Delacroix a commission for a religious 
picture in a provincial church, given him by the 
government in compensation for its not having 
bought the “Medusa.” “I am forswearing high 
¢ tragedy and the Scriptures to lock myself up in the 
stable,” he wrote to a friend from England. He 
Reorried out a whole series of lithographs of street 
scenes and horses which gave inspiration to his 
companion of the trip, the amusing draftsman and 
lithographer Charlet. But these lithographs did 
not have any great success and did not bring in 
their hoped-for return in money. (Géricault said 
that he wanted to come out of the stable “covered 
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Essentially Géricault remained altogether a 
painter, a colorist, who applied his tones nervously 
and quickly and who knew how to produce a bril- 
liant effect with every brush stroke. His work is, 
therefore, in sharp contrast to the school of David, 
and even to Gros, who in comparison seems to 
employ flat and local tones. The English school 
made a great impression on him: not only Con- 
stable, whose division of color was to carry away 
Delacroix in the Salon of 1824, but also the Eng- 
lish landscape and animal painters—Ward,. Mor- 
land and Wilkie. All the passion for stylization he 
had had in the Corso dei Barberi, everything 
Michelangelesque, anything in any way tradi- 
tional, whether derived from Rubens or from the 
early baroque, dropped away. He had early 
learned to grasp movement, but he had always 
bent it into a tight and conventional framework. 
For the first time, in the Horse-Racing at Epsom 
(Louvre, 1821), he grasped the whole of a scene 
in terms of a momentary impression. Here he no 
longer rendered the beginning or the end of a 
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The Lime Kiln, 


1824, oil, 1934 x 24”, Louvre, photograph Braun, 


race, as he had formerly done, nor a picture of im- 
mobilized life, but the race and the motion itself. 
Here is an absolute sensation of the eye, a sudden 
grasp of the flying and the fleeting. Historical 
precedents for such a portrayal of the momentary 
are hardly discoverable; even in English painting 
there is nothing similar. A new genre had been 
created, which was to be continued only later 
the century by the impressionists and by Deg gas. 

The few years which were lett to Géricault 
after his return from England were unhappy ones. 
Inner conflict, contrary mischance, bodily in- 
firmity, all came at once. The accident which at 
length brought on his final suffering and death 
appears almost as a natural conclusion. Géricault 
lived on a large scale, kept a carriage and many 
riding and race horses, frequented society, and 
all this demanded a large income. He speculated 
and naturally lost; he founded a factor y which just 
as naturally failed. Finally in jumping a barrier 
he hurt his’ spine, did not take care of himself, con- 
tracted an abscess, and after awful suffering died 
at the age of only thirty-three. 

During these last three years he could no 
longer paint any large pictures, though he was still 
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planning them on his deathbed. He was conscious 
of not having spoken his final words, of not having 
entirely expressed his essential nature. He com- 
plaine -d that he had accomplished little if anything. 
His projects again combined the living and the 
timely, the ethical and the political: the opening 
of the new Inquisition, the freeing of the slaves, 
scenes from the Greek War of Independence 
(which Delacroix too was to adopt). He could 
still carry out smaller works, and he did a whole 
series of lithographs, among them some with hand- 
some pi ainterly effects suggestive of color. A land- 
scape in oils of this time, The Lime Kiln (1824, 
Louvre), is surprisingly advanced. It shows a kind 
of factory building with sheds, a road on which are 
carts and horses and a cloudy sky. In strong con- 
trast to all composed, ideal | andscapes, such a pic- 
ture (reminiscent of the Dutch, or even more of 
Louis Le Nain) unites realism with the creation of 
a mood, and leads to the painting of the ’40’s. The 
Moulin de la Galette, a watercolor of the famous 
Montmartre mill (painted so often by Georges 
Michel) points in the same direction. Géricault’s 
study of English landscape painting was certainly 
influential here, but the tone is harsher and more 
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Géric: bull S represents itions of mad people, 
which he did as a sort of series for a friend who 
was a doctor of the insane, were altogether 
in French painting. The old woman with her 
wicked glance under her white cap is a master- 
piece of realistic characterization (only Hogarth 
is worthy of comparison), while the profile of a 
young woman in a great beribboned bonnet on 
which the light plays in broad strokes (see cover) 
is a study that anticip: ites Courbet. 

Of all Géricault’s many-sided, often appar 
ently contradictory art, perhaps the most impor- 
tant is this last phase of realism. It is more signifi 
cant than his beginnings, when he was influenced 
by Gros and his movement; or than the soft Prud’- 
hon-Poussinlike pictures of his Roman period, with 
their statuesque stylization; or even than the great 
Michelangelesque undertaking of the Raft of the 

“Medusa.” It should not be forgotten that Géri- 
cault was one of the “rk artists seriously to go 
back to Caravaggio, i 
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. to that realistic stream of 
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Italian seve ntee nth-century art from which, part- 
ly by we ry of Spain, both French realism and im 
pressionism took their start. 
as he is often called, 
Delacroix; 


Géricault was not, 
the exclusive forerunner of 
latter, 
under his influence at the be ginning, soon devel- 
oped more and more in the direction of the full- 
blown baroque. It was rather Courbet, the leader 
of French realism, who continued the vein of Géri 
cault; Géricault was Courbet’s prime enthusiasm. 
Many of Courbet’s portraits, in their soft and lyri- 
cal realism, remind one of Géricault. 
even paintings of deer by Géricault which are 
direct prece ,dents for Courbet. 

Géricault, after all the y directed 
efforts of his short life, represents a particular and 
an important phase in the history of French paint 
ing. His taste—he greatly admired David—was in 
no way revolutionary. But even when he followed 
tradition he was always alive, intere sting and filled 
with an inner ardor—one of the greatest French ar- 
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A Lady of Baptist Corner, 
Ashfield, Mass., 

1892, oil, 33% x 25”, 
collection E. Porter Dickinson, 
Amherst, Mass. 


EDWIN ROMANZO ELMER 


Alfred Frankenstein 


Pipers Romanzo Elmer first came to the 
attention of the art world in the summer of 1950 
when a charming genre picture of his, entitled A 
Lady of Baptist Corner, Ashfield, Massachusetts, 
was exhibited in the “American Processional” show 
at the Corcoran Gallery of Art and was widely re- 
produced. A few of us had learned about Elmer 
some months before, for in the spring of 1950 his 
niece, Miss Maud Valona Elmer of Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, had come to see an exhibition of 
paintings by John Frederick Peto at the Smith Col- 
lege Museum of Art and had shown those of us 
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who were in charge of that exhibition a number 
of photographs of her uncle’s work. 

One of the things she showed us was an 
incredible primitive painting. It is a picture of a 
large, old-fashioned house set far back on a lawn 
but nevertheless painted with an eerily obsessive, 
ultra-photographic attention to detail. A man with 
a derby hat and handlebar mustaches sits in a 
chair on the grass, and a woman sits near him. In 
the foreground are a hat, a doll-buggy, a cat, and a 
little girl who stands fondling a lamb. The little 
girl, Miss Elmer said, was painted with the lamb to 
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Portrait of the Artist’s Brother, ofl, 11s x 11/4”, 
collection Miss Maud V. Elmer, Greenfield, Mass., 
photograph Marjorie de Wolf Laurent 


show that she was dead. (How many children’s 
tombstones in old New England graveyards are 
adorned with the Lamb of God?) This mourning 
picture, though undated, is said to be one of 
Elmer’s earliest works. The little girl was his own 
daughter, the man and woman her parents, and 
the house one which Elmer himself had built. 


Material collected by Miss Elmer (a former 
art instructor in the public schools of Seattle) 
shows that her uncle was born in Ashfield in 1850 
and died there in 1923. He spent his childhood 
on a Massachusetts farm, went to a country school, 
invented a machine for making the whipsnaps 
used for buggy whips, a device for shingling 
houses, a mechanical churn and other things, and 
spent many years painting. In 1899 and 1900 he 
studied at the National Academy of Design in 
New York; otherwise he seems to have spent all 
his life in and around Ashfield. 

A Lady of Baptist Corner is actually a por- 
trait of his wife at work on Elmer’s machine for 
plaiting the whipsnaps. Painted in 1892, it exhi- 
bits the same meticulous technique as the untitled 
mourning picture, although with much greater 
charm and sophistication in the handling of light, 
and a more powerful handling of form. 

In contrast to the hard, precisionist surface 
of these two pictures is a landscape. Its soft, 
“painterly” rendering suggests the influence of the 
Academy; and there is also much play with 
“painterly” tone and highlights in a still-life dated 
1904, now owned by Mrs. Maud E. Wood of Shel- 
burne Falls. It has been suggested that Elmer’s 
study at the National Academy dulled the crisp- 
ness of his attack and the clarity of his vision— 
but of this we cannot be sure until his work as a 
whole is more closely studied. Many an artist has 
recovered from his education, and Elmer may 
have done so, too. 


Mourning Picture, c. 1889, oil, 28 x 36”, collection Miss Maud V. Elmer, Greenfield, Mass., 
permanent loan to Smith College Museum of Art, photograph Marjorie de Wolf Laurent 
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24", x 30%", 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Landscape, after 1899, oil, 


collection Mr. and Mrs. Merle W. Scott, 


At all events, the most remarkable picture 
of his known to me is an undated still-life of a 
magnifying glass set in the wide mouth of 
vase on the top of a marble table. The polished 
magnifier reflects the landscape seen through two 
The view through 
each window is bent and distorted by the convex 
surface, and one of the images is inverted as well. 

Similarly distorted and_ interior 
scenes as reflected in drinking glasses, crystal balls 
and curved metal surfaces are, of course, 
ingly common in seventeenth-century Dutch genre 
and still-life, but in many 
American still-life I have 
American example of this device. Even among the 
Dutch the reflected image is usually ve srified, not 
to say identified, by its repetition in large else- 
where in canvas. To present the reflected 
image of a scene entirely outside the spectator’s 
line of vision is unusual. To present two such 
images is even more unusual; to turn one of them 
upside down is probably altogether unique, 

Many paintings by Edwin Romanzo Elmer 
remain in the neighborhood of Ashfield, Greenfield 
and Shelburne Falls. They would, it seems, be 
well worth investigating. At the very least, as A 
Lady of Baptist Corner suggests, Elmer is a late 
New England counterpart to William Sidney 
Mount; and if the implications of the mourning 
picture and the magnifying glass are sustained by 
later findings, he might very well prove to be a 
painter of considerably greater imaginative power. 
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Still Life with Magnifying Glass, 
c. 1891, oil, 14 x 10%, 
collection Mrs. Maud E. Wood, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
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LITHOGRAPHS 

OF THE 

“REVUE BLANCHE” 
1893-95 


E.. Paul Gauthier 


Won their usual cautiousness in voicing 
approval of “advanced” painting, official art circles 
of Paris in the ’90’s were just getting around to 
recognition of Courbet, Delacroix, Corot, Millet 
and Daumier, whose best works date from 1830. 
The works of almost all the impressionist painters, 
constituting a later generation, were still being 
hotly contested. There was an even younger gen- 
eration of post-impressionists and other painters of 
merit which was not eliciting as favorable ap- 
praisals as it deserved from the art public. 

The Revue Blanche, published in Paris 
from 1891 to 1903, was determined to attract ap- 
preciative attention to the work of Manet, Renoir, 
Degas and Cézanne. This vanguard periodical 

‘had a marked penchant for new ideas, intelli- 
gently expressed and artistically presented. Its 
editors, the brothers Alexandre and Thadée Natan- 
son, championed the promising young authors of 
the day. Among those who wrote for the Revue 
Blanche were Tristan Bernard, Léon Blum, André 
Gide, Félix Fénéon, Stéphane Mallarmé, Paul Ver- 
laine, Alfred Jarry, Julien Benda, Charles Péguy, 
Charles-Louis Philippe and Guillaume Apollinaire. 
The young Claude Debussy was its music critic 


for a time. 
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Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, 


Poster for ‘‘Revue Blanche,’’ 
1895, color lithograph, 51/3 x 371/2” 


It was in its encouragement of advanced 
tendencies among contemporary painters that the 
sound judgment and discerning taste of the Revue 
Blanche’s editors were most evident. Particularly 
close to their hearts was the desire to patronize 
the work of the “Nabis” and to acquaint the art 
public with their canvases. Like most of the 
writers who gravitated around the Revue Blanche, 
this group of neo-impressionist painters, disciples 
of Paul Gauguin, reflected an anarchic spirit of re- 
volt against convention and academism in paint- 
ing. Their goal was the achievement of complete 
freedom of individual expression. Headed by 
Maurice Denis and Paul Sérusier, the group 
counted among its members Pierre Bonnard, Edou- 
ard Vuillard, the Swiss Félix Vallotton, Paul Ran- 
son, K.-X. Roussel, and also Odilon Redon. Henri 
de Toulouse-Lautrec, though too much of an indi- 
vidualist to subscribe to their theories, was decid- 
edly sympathetic to their aims. 

The first step taken by the Revue Blanche 
to foster and encourage new trends in the plastic 
arts was the announcement that beginning with 
the issue of July, 1893, each number of the period- 
ical was to be ornamented with original and 
hitherto unpublished lithographs and woodcuts. 
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Pierre Bonnard, The Artist and Friends in the Place Clichy, pen and ink (from Charles Terrasse, Pierre Bonnard, Paris, 1927) 


Thadée Natanson has amusingly recalled 
the impassioned discussions that became a cher- 
ished ritual of the “Nabi” painters and of the more 
devoted Revue Blanche writers at its offices in 19 
rue des Martyrs. The popularity of this custom 
increased when in 1893 the periodical moved its 
offices nearer the Grands Boulevards to 1 rue Laf- 
fitte, then rapidly becoming known as “la rue des 
tableaux.” Painters were wont to visit this street 
frequently to check on how their paintings were 
selling or, more often, what comments window- 
shoppers were making about those of their works 
on display in the show windows. What, then, 
more natural when visiting Ambroise Vollard—to 
whom so many painters of the “Nabis’” genera- 
tion, as well as Cézanne, Picasso, Matisse, Vlam- 
inck, Derain and Rouault, owed so much—than to 
stop at the offices of the Revue Blanche a few 
doors away? Thadée Natanson has recollected, 
“If it is true that in the days of the Revue Blanche 
Félix Fénéon excelled at coining those replies 
which had the perfection of numbers, without his 
impassiveness ever appearing to be disturbed, the 
agitation of Sérusier had much more trouble in 
struggling with words, in discovering those which 
had the power to communicate a part of his ideas 
. . . « When, exhausted, he would retire into the 
background of the group, his halting expression 
had nevertheless deposited layers of most fertile 
silt. Paul Ranson would utilize his verve to fill in 
gaps in Sérusier’s statements or would call to his 
aid the sallies and the accent—no less ritual than 
that of Ubu—of a certain character dubbed by him 
Abbé Prout. There were similar contrasts between 
Vallotton and Roussel. The former’s cutting re- 
marks had the sharpness and depth of his finest 
woodcuts. The bold wit of Roussel gushed forth 
with such abundance that those who were listen- 
ing to him were not the only ones soon to lose 
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ground. Vuillard and Bonnard were taciturn by 
comparison. Bonnard feared the slightest influ- 
ence, even his own, on anyone, and had a gift for 
contradiction. Vuillard’s intelligence penetrated 
everything and nourished his kindness. But about 
twice a year he was quite capable of giving vent 
to violent fits of anger which would cause him to 
shake and make his hearers fear that his fiery red 
beard would burst into flames on his very jowls.” 

In addition to this verbal sketch of the 
artists’ animation and group spirit, we have draw- 
ings, paintings and sketches which testify to their 
friendship. In his sketchbook Bonnard, with an 
economy of significant ink strokes, has amusingly 
depicted himself strolling arm-in-arm with his 
friends in the Place Clichy. Roussel wears the tra- 
ditional soft hat; next, Vuillard is shown sporting 
his ample, unruly beard and a top hat of monu- 
mental proportions; Bonnard himself wears his 
familiar bowler and brandishes a cane. On the 
same page we see diminutive Toulouse-Lautrec, 
shown with his tall and inseparable friend, Dr. 
Tapié de Céleyran, against a background of the 
Moulin Rouge, while Denis, clutching a folder of 
documents, walks resolutely as though on his way 
to place a manuscript in the hands of a sympa- 
thetic vanguard periodical. A more permanent 
record of the group’s devotion is available in 
Denis’ canvas, Hommage a Cézanne, in which he 
has painted himself, Roussel, Vallotton, Bonnard, 
Vuillard, Sérusier, Ranson, Vollard and Mellerio 
(art dealer and critic respectively), the company 
being presided over by Redon. The assembled 
painters are shown viewing a Cézanne still-life, 
on which Sérusier is discoursing. Unable to por- 
tray the elusive Cézanne, whom he had never met, 
Denis focused his composition on Redon, and 
thereby made it an Hommage @ Redon—a rather 
fitting gesture, since Redon was admired by the 
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Pierre Bonnard, Sketch of ‘‘Revue Blanche’ offices, 
pen and ink (from Charles Terrasse, 
Pierre Bonnard, Paris, 1927) 


Maurice 
1900. 
Vuillard, 
Sérusier, 
Bonnard, and the wife of the artist. 


Below: Denis, Hommage 4 
Cézanne, 
Redon, 


Denis, 


Shown left to right: 
Roussel, Vollard, 
Mellerio, Ranson, 


“Nabis” as a precursor who had also reacted 
against the “low ceiling” of the impressionists. In 
a still later group painting by Vallotton, Les Cinq, 
the garrulous Roussel appears conversing with 
Charles Cottet, Vuillard, Bonnard and Denis. 
The writers of the Revue Blanche also 
figure in pen-and-ink sketches of these artists. The 
most interesting recalls a visit of Bonnard to the 
periodical’s offices. Alexandre Natanson sits im- 
periously at the editorial desk, while his brother 
Thadée, who wrote discerning commentaries on 
the canvases of Bonnard, faces him. Henri de Ré- 
gnier and Octave Mirbeau are engaged in an ab- 
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OCTOBER, 


sorbing discussion. Régnier is seated in an urbane 
and somewhat nonchalant posture, while Mirbeau, 
resplendent in mustaches and resting his hands 
heavily on his cane, appears about to explode. Be- 
hind him Félix Fénéon is bent over his desk wield- 
ing his correcting pencil on manuscripts; through 
an open door, we catch a glimpse of Jules Renard. 

Discussions among the painters and writers 
associated with the Revue Blanche were not limi- 
ted to the offices of the periodical. Both Thadée 
and Alexandre Natanson held frequent social 
gatherings in their respective drawing rooms, For- 
tunately we have a description of one of the more 
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Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Invitation to Alexandre Natanson Party, 
1895, lithograph, 1034 x 6” 


memorable of these evenings. In February, 1895, 
Alexandre had invited all the painters and many 
literati to a cocktail party on the occasion of the 
completion and installation in his drawing-room 
at 60 Avenue du Bois de Boulogne of several 
mural decorations by Vuillard. All arrangements 
for this soirée down to the last detail were en- 
trusted by the host to Toulouse-Lautrec, who, with 
his positive personality, reigned almost tyranni- 
cally over the gathering. The invitation summon- 
ing the guests was designed by him. It pictures an 
“American Bar.” The wording of the invitation 
proved unintentionally humorous English: “Ameri- 
can and other drinks—Mr. and Mrs. Alexandre Na- 
tanson will be very pleased of your company at 8h. 
% on the February 1895.” (Though the use 
of English expressions was a common affectation 
among the social élite at the time, Jules Huret, a 
journalist not among those invited, speculated with 
a certain malice in Le Figaro whether one day the 
extreme of issuing invitations in Hebrew would 
not be reached!) Lautrec extended the English 
affectation to his outfit as chief bartender for the 
occasion; he wore a jacket cut from the Union 
ae His assistants were the most efficient among 

is numerous bartender acquaintances. Refusing 
drinks himself, in the best tradition of a good bar- 
tender (though it must have taken a supreme effort 
of the will on his part!), he plied the distinguished 
guests with champagne, but insisted that they also 
sample well-nigh lethal cocktails of his own inven- 
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tion patterned after the “rainbow cups” of the 
Irish and American Bar. Thadée Natanson has 
furnished a description of the guests, who consti- 
tute a cultural “Who's Who” of Paris, 1895: 


“Past Lautrec [at his bar] filed Lucien Gui- 
try and Marthe Brandés, who had given the first 
private performance of Jules Renard’s Pain de 
Ménage in this very drawing room, Alfred Capus 
and Maurice Donnay (young playwrights then at- 
tracting favorable notice of drama critics), J. H. 
Rosny and Romain Coolus. With Henri de Ré- 
gnier and André Gide were, I believe, Pierre 
Louys and his devoted friend Ferdinand Hérold. 
Verlaine was not there, though a friend of the 
household and an almost professional drinker. 
Gathered around Octave Mirbeau and his wife 
were all the sculptors, painters, writers and musi- 
cians who were the Revue Blanche itself in its 
other home, and whom Jean Lorrain was observy- 
ing almost with deference, although he would later 
abuse them in his columns. I cannot quite picture 
Léon Blum, the accredited critic of the periodical, 
who must have been there with his wife .... I see 
discreetly seated at a little table Jules Renard and 
his wife; they were drinking moderately and Re- 
nard was, as usual, primarily concerned over an 
unobstructed view which would permit him to 
observe the maximum number of traits of the 
guests which he would later point up in his Jour- 
nals. The laughter and the yelps of Ernest La- 
jeunesse occasionally rose above the general hub- 
bub. . . . Catulle Mendés, a traditionalist by pre- 
dilection, brushed aside the multicolored “cock- 
tails” to demand champagne and offer it around to 
enhance his lyric mood. Mallarmé, however, 
drinking in his turn, remained above all intoxica- 
tion save that of pure poetry. . . . Alfred Valette 
[was there] with Rachilde (his wife and co-editor 
of the Mercure de France), whom he was coaxing 
off to a waltz. . . . With a few others, Vuillard and 
Bonnard had arrived very late after an excursion 
in the suburbs of Paris. Their fatigue and wolf- 
like hunger, finding the food less abundant than 
the drinks, did not stand up well to the series 
of glasses with which Lautrec, in great glee, was 
not in the least niggardly.” 


From such accounts and sketches we can 
readily see that the “Nabis” and the writers of the 
Revue Blanche were united by more than merely 
casual bonds. 

The period during which the contributions 
of the painters to the Revue Blanche abound coin- 
cides roughly with the era of their collaboration 
with Lugne-Poé at the Théatre de ’Oeuvre. A 
series of lithographs contributed by the various 
“Nabis” appeared as frontispieces to sixteen con- 
secutive numbers of the periodical, commencin 
with the issue of July, 1893. Quite fittingly, the 
first was a contribution by Vuillard. He had been 
the first painter in whom Thadée had shown in- 
terest—indeed, the first showing of his paintings 
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Of a more markedly decorative flavor is a 
black-and-white print by Denis. The composition 
of a group of maidens is so executed as to suggest 
the texture of a tapestry. Unlike the lithographs of 
the other painters, those of Denis seem to have a 
literary inspiration. This one almost certainly had, 
though its theme eludes identification. The treat- 
ment of the trees, the coiffures of the four sad 
figures in medieval garments, the elongation of 
their bodies, is admirable and highly stylized; it 
has a strong Pre-Raphaelite flavor and might con- 
ceivably have been inspired by a poetic theme of 
William Morris or D. G. Rossetti. In another 
lithograph we have an example of Denis’ predilec- 
tion for religious themes, for it is one of his several 
Visitations, directly inspired by the Bible. As 
though to prove that other “Nabis” could create 
from literary inspiration, though only exception- 
ally, Roussel in another lithograph reverted to the 
Noli me tangere theme—so often a source of in- 
spiration to renaissance painters. Odilon Redon, 
the only artist of the older generation with whom 
the “Nabis” had established personal and con- 
genial contact, regularly took inspiration from 
literary themes. His drawings and lithographs ap- 
pealed to the “Nabis,” not so much because of 
their exquisite handling of black and white but 
because they proclaimed the supremacy of th» 
imagination. If Gauguin on the one hand had 


K.-X. Roussel, Seated Couple, 


Ed a Vulllard: D k lithograph for ‘‘Revue Blanche,”’ 
ovar villard, Dressmaker, September, 1893, 8 x 31/4” 


color lithograph for ‘‘Revue Blanche,’’ 
January, 1894, 6'/s x 44%,” 


had been a small and informal one in 1891 in the 
far from spacious hallway of the Revue Blanche 
offices, where those interested could examine 
Chocolat, La Couturiére bleue, La Femme aux 
chiffons and La Lampe. Vuillard’s first offering 
is a black-and-white lithograph depicting an inti- 
mate interior, a subject for which the painter was 
famous. In keeping with the “Nabi” theory of sub- 
jective deformation, Vuillard has chosen significant 

details with great economy, then simplified and 
stylized them. Mellerio’s commentary certainly 
applies here: “[Vuillard] stops when he has ex- 
hausted the possibilities of direct emotion, without 
attempting to ‘finish’ his work by overloading it 
with cold details according to the principles of a 
rhetorical and conventional art.” The prominence 

_of the wallpaper as a decorative feature indicates 
Vuillard’s admiration for the technique of Edgar 
Degas. He later contributed a color lithograph 
full of charm, in which blue predominates, with 
occasional touches of ochre. The customary sim- 
plification is evident here also, though the line is 
firmer and there is less economy of detail. 

A black-and-white lithograph of Roussel 
portrays a couple seated in conversation, glimpsed 
through the gracefully sketched tree which domi- 
nates the foreground; it, too, emphasizes simple, 
decorative qualities. 
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Maurice Denis, Four Women, 
lithograph for ‘‘Revue Blanche,’’ 
October, 1893, 7%, x 3%” 


taught the “Nabis” how to grasp the significance 
of the things they saw, Redon, living in a world 
of strange and haunting realities, knew only how 
to listen to inner voices. His work was based on 
inspiration rather than on observation, yet there 
was much that attracted Bonnard and his friends— 
remote as were their preoccupations from those of 
Redon. In the words of Denis, Redon’s charcoal 
sketches, lithographs and art of reproducing rev- 
erie were restoring the power of the imagination, 
considered by the poet Baudelaire as the “reine des 
facultés.” The lithographs which Redon submitted 
to the Revue Blanche exemplified his admirable 
contrasts of black and white, his effective treat- 
ment of shafts of light and his continuous, grace- 
ful line. 

Bonnard displayed his innate charm in two 
lithographs. To the earlier of the two one might 
apply an appraisal of his qualities made by Mel- 
lerio: “Without causing it to lose any of its velvety 
liveliness, he knows how to capture and fix the 
most fleeting moments of a civilization constantly 
in movement. . . .The unexpected event of the 
street corner, the raised gesture of a Parisienne 
about to cross, the thousand minute and frivolous 
details of her toilet, become through his impec- 
cable taste the delight of the refined eye.” Bon- 
nard has added his characteristic touch of humor 
by giving a suggestive leer to a top-hatted gentle- 
man who is observing two frivolously fashionable 
young ladies engaged in a vivacious téte-d-téte. 
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The same charm is infused into another later litho- 
graph, which delineates the elongated and grace- 
fully undulating silhouette of a lady. As was some- 
times his custom, Bonnard has here drawn atten- 
tion to the face by giving it a light touch of pink, 
the only color apart from black and white. 

In addition to the lithographs, these same 
artists executed sketches, vignettes and end- 
pieces to embellish articles in the Revue Blanche. 
Important among these is the series of seventeen 
pen-and-ink sketches done by Bonnard to illustrate 
a translation of Per Nansen’s novel, Marie. 

Many of the lithographs and woodcuts 
were gathered together and issued in an album 
printed in 1895 in a limited edition of one hun- 
dred copies, with a cover specially designed by 
Bonnard. 

Three special four-page supplements to the 
Revue Blanche, under the title Nib, appeared in 
1895. Each one was the collaboration of an author 
and an artist: Coolus and Bonnard, Tristan Ber- 
nard and Toulouse-Lautrec, Jules Renard and 
Félix Vallotton. The periodical’s interest in the 
“Nabis” was shown also through the favorable re- 
views written by Thadée Natanson whenever their 
works were publicly exhibited. Lastly, but per- 
haps as important to the struggling young painters 
of this group, the editors and various writers of the 
Revue Blanche had sufficient confidence in them to 
be among the first to purchase their canvases. 


Pierre Bonnard, Woman with Umbrella, 
1895, color lithograph, 8% x 5%", 
Museum of Modern Art 
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Letters to the Editor 


Sir: 

The attention of the Special Committee of 
the National Sculpture Society was only recently 
called to the fact that the March issue of the 
MaGaZINE OF Art [p. 134] contained two letters 
relating to the recent protest addressed by the 
National Sculpture Society to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art: viz.—from Mr. Paul Manship, 
sculptor; and Mr. Joseph Brown, sculptor and 
instructor in boxing at Princeton. . . . I should 
greatly appreciate your courtesy if in the interests 
of justice and fair play you would print the 
following facts: 

Seventy-five percent of the Society who 
voted—and in this case the vote was made by 
fellows, members, allied professional members, 
and patron members—were in favor of signing 
the letter in protest to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

There was no fear of avoiding “expected 
resistance” in what Mr. Brown characterizes as 
haste in getting the letter out. As a matter of 
fact, the preparation of the letter covered two 
months. The General Meeting at which action was 
decided on . . . was on December 8th, the letter 
dated January 21st went to potential signers the 
last week in January, and the letter with the 
signatures received up to that day was sent to 
the president and trustees of the Metropolitan 
on February 8th, as it was deemed expedient to 
have it reach its destination while the exhibition 
was still in progress. 

Mr. Brown lives in Princeton, which ren- 
ders his quick response or attendance on any 
committee meeting more complicated than if he 
were in town. At the committee meeting which 
he inaccurately describes in his letter, the changes 
proposed by the Council were discussed and 
formulated, and Mr. Brown agreed to sign the 
letter, as did the other members of the committee. 
At the January General Meeting the following 
day, the subject was not on the agenda for dis- 
- cussion, as it had already been sent to the Council, 
which according to the constitution of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society, has sole and full au- 
thority to act on matters referred to it. 

In the eleventh hour, however, Mr. Brown 
decided not to sign the protest. The prominence 
given his name which “headed the list of signers” 
_ (special committee) was, I fear, purely of 
alphabetical significance. 

At the next General Meeting . . . despite 
the fact that the crowd had been reduced to “a 
_ third of its original size,”—incidentally, the mem- 
bers who had gone home were chiefly the friends 
of the protest measure—a vote of thanks to the 
- committee for the work it had done was passed 

by a two-thirds majority. 
| Much has been printed on the subject of 
Mr. Manship’s opposition to the protest. His fel- 
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low members in the Society admire his great 
talent and achievements, but his interests are 
apparently less bound up with the welfare of the 
National Sculpture Society than that of other 
members of equal fame and distinction, such as 
Adolph Weinman, Lee Lowrie and Anna Hyatt 
Huntington. 

We have read Mr. Manship’s opinions in 
print, but on no occasion has he deemed it 
proper to appear either at the four General Meet- 
ings or the three Council Meetings (his privilege 
as Past-President) at which the letter ot protest 
has been discussed, in order to present his views 
in person. 

It is interesting, however, that Mr. Man- 
ship designates the Jury of Awards as “partisan” 
in his letter, even though he does not believe 
in criticizing a great institution for appointing 
a jury so biased that it could not possibly be fair 
to what the Metropolitan Museum claimed was 
a broad cross-section of what American sculpture 
has to offer today. 

Naturally we regret that so many groups 
and individuals have confused the issue, but the 
response from the people of this country has 
been more than encouraging. To date, 974 people 
have signed the letter; 111 have written sym- 
pathizing with our project, but not wishing their 
names used—as opposed to 215 refusing to sign. 

These figures, as any business or advertis- 
ing executive would confirm, are a tremendous 
percentage of answers to the 4,700 letters sent 
out by the National Sculpture Society. 

KATHERINE THAYER Hopson 
Vice-Chairman of the Special Committee 


[Editor’s Note: The above letter was sent 
to Mr. Manship and Mr. Brown for comment. 
Mr. Manship has not answered; Mr. Brown's 
reply follows. | 


Sir: 

The charm, regard for fact, and idealism 
of purpose to be found in Mrs. Hobson’s letter 
put it in a class with her other product, the 
“protest letter.” After two such treatments I am 
glad to confess that I am guilty of not believing 
that her leader and his band of angels are headed 
for heaven in this affair... . 

To correct Mrs. Hobson’s letter point by 
point: (1) To be complete she should have 
described me as sculptor, instructor of boxing, 
and associate professor of art and archaeology 
at Princeton. I wish to make it clear that I can 
read and write. ... (2) In the next paragraph 
the key words are “who voted.” What percentage 
of the entire membership voted? Why do so few 
members attend meetings? Why is there a pro- 
gram of “entertainment” that is so prolonged that 
the floor is practically cleared before the business 
meeting starts? 

The expectation of resistance and the need 
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for haste and secrecy were admitted in my pres- 
ence at a committee meeting. The preparation 
may have covered two months but it was so 
secret that even I, a committee member, was 
not notified until the letter had been completed. 
Then, upon inquiry, I was invited to approve 
the letter which had been evolved from two previ- 
ous meetings—to which I had not been invited. 
(3) Sympathy for the difficulty I encounter in 
coming from Princeton hardly explains the failure 
of the committee chairman or vice chairman to 
notify me of the first meetings. As a matter of 
record I have attended every meeting to which 
I have been invited. Mrs. Hobson cannot say the 
same. I did not agree to sign the letter and no 
rule prevented a discussion of it at the January 
General Meeting. 

(4) I would have resented it vehemently 
wherever my name appeared. It is usual, however, 
for the committee chairman’s name to appear 
first on such a document... . 

(5) I did not poll the members who left, 
but from conversations and on the basis of Mrs. 
Hobson's past performances I strongly doubt her 
absolute statement that they were chiefly “friends” 
of the letter. (6) I am sure that she regrets that 
so many groups and individuals have taken up 
the issue, not “confused” it. From the start Mrs. 
Hobson and her friends aimed to confuse the 
issue, and her explanations and phoney poll will 
not change that fact. 

(7) The polling device that was used 
was branded unreliable by a world-famous social 
psychologist who has devoted his career to the 
study of public opinion, visual perception and 
man’s relationship to man generally. I do not 
know every business executive so I do not know 
if “any” of them would confirm Mrs. Hobson’s 
claims. Any, in this sense, is a big word—more 
likely to be used by salesmen than by professional 
men—or women. 


Mr. Manship can take care of himself, but 
I think that he’ll agree that first we're human 
beings, then Americans, then somewhere down 
on the list we find that we're members of the 
National Sculpture Society. Come on down and 
be one of us, Mrs. Hobson, 
JOsepH Brown 
Princeton, N J. 


Sir: 

I am writing a biography of Alfred Stieg- 
litz, the American photographer, who also intro- 
duced modern art in this country. In addition, I 
am preparing a volume of his letters. I therefore 
am eager to collect either originals or copies of 
his letters for possible publication, plus accounts 
of conversations with him and anecdotes about 
him. All original material will be safely returned. 

Dorotuy NoRrMAN 
124 East 70th Street, 
New York 21,N.Y. 
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Contributors 


The article by Howarp MuMForD JONES 
of Harvard University is condensed from a lecture 
he delivered at the Conference of Historians held 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in October, 
1951, to observe the opening of the M. and M. 
Karolik Collection of American Paintings, 1815- 
65. Tulane University, where Mr. Jones has re- 
cently been visiting professor of English, is pub- 
lishing the complete text of the lecture in its 
Studies in English. 


Leon Kocunirzky is known equally as a 
poet and as the author of books on African art, 
including Negro Art in Belgian Congo. He spent 
the greater part of 1951 in Central Africa as the 
guest of Sabena Airlines. A book of his poems, 
Elégies Congolaises, will be issued in Belgium 
this year, and a volume on Congo art is also 
forthcoming. Recently Mr. Kochnitzky has been 
lecturer on primitive art at the Ecole Libre des 
Hautes Etudes, New York. 


WALTER FRIEDLAENDER' article is from_a 
chapter of his David to Delacroix. Originally is- 
sued in Germany in 1930, this book is being given 
its first publication in English this fall by Harvard 
University. Its translation is by MAGAZINE OF 
Art’s editor, Robert Goldwater. Dr. Friedlaender 
is professor emeritus at New York University’s 
Institute of Fine Arts. 


The versatile ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, well 
known to MaGazINeE OF Art's readers, recently 
interrupted his activities as art and music critic 
of the San Francisco Chronicle to teach courses on 
American painting and on the history of opera at 
Harvard summer school. A book of his essays— 
including one on Elmer—is being published this 
fall by the University of California Press under 
the title After the Hunt. 


Paut Gautier, formerly instructor of 
French in the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literature at Harvard University, is 
teaching this year at Marquette University. His 
article is part of a study of the influence exerted 
by the Revue Blanche on the dramatic, artistic 
and literary currents of its period. 


Forthcoming 


Articles to appear in November include: 
Morse PeckuaM, “The Triumph of Romanticism’; 
Beaumont Newnatt, “Delacroix and Photogra- 
phy”; “Sun Worship and Anxiety in German Ex- 
pressionist Painting,” by Cuarces Kesster; Liv- 
LIAN B. MILLER, “Patriotism, Patronage and Taste 
in Mid-Nineteenth-Century America”; HoncEr 
Cant, “Niles Spencer”; and S. Lane Faison, 
“Dominikus Zimmermann.” 
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Book Reviews 


Arnold Hauser, The Social History of Art, New 
York, Knopf, 1951. 2 vols., xxi + 1022 PP., 
145 illus. $12.50. 


This book was written in German and En- 
glished for publication by Mr. Stanley Godman “in 
collaboration with the author.” Although it retains 
qualities of the linguistic original, its English is 
better than acceptable and may confidently be 
taken to communicate the authentic meaning of 
the author. That is conceptual and abstract, rather 
than matter-of-fact and concrete, and is set forth in 
more words than seem necessary. Repetition is 
considerable. His habit of recapitulation may be 
an effect of Mr. Hauser’s having to lecture to 
academic audiences, or it may be that his data 
could not be completely taken up in his conceptual 
frame of reference. But whatever the cause, I have 
the feeling that he might have told what he has to 
tell without loss of meaning and more effectivel 
in considerably fewer than the nine hundred fifty- 
nine pages of text that make the body of this two- 
volume work of one thousand twenty-two pages, 
of which the rest are notes and indices. Less fat 
would have made this impressively learned work 
even more imposing. 

Its substance is the statement of a phi- 
losophy of history as evinced by the arts. These 


it reviews and appraises as functions of our human 


economy, from their paleolithic beginnings in cave 
drawings to their electronic present in film and 
radio. It expounds the understanding of the dy- 
namic of art achieved by a refugee from Hitler, 
domiciled in England, during thirty years of study 
and reflection. Not altogether fortunately, the ma- 
terial to which Mr. Hauser reacted—if his refer- 
ences are any evidence—was almost entirely Ger- 
manic and somewhat dated. He seems far more 
fully aware of the literary than of the other arts, 
and of the commentary upon them than of the arts 
themselves, either as processes of production or as 
products of consumption. Recent times figure in 
his exposition in so much greater ratio than earlier 
ones as to produce an effect of post-cubist fore- 
shortening and imbalance. 


The disproportion is due, no doubt, to the 
comparative abundance of discussions of the arts 
of modern times as against the scarcity of both the 
material of, and works on, pre-modern esthetic. 
But I am not sure that the effect is not intrinsic to 
the author’s thinking of his theme. For although he 
purports to develop it as social history of the arts, 
what he in fact sets forth presents little of the 
actual give and take between the arts and the other 
ways of life which together compose society. In- 
stead he provides a Konzeptmusik regarding styles 
and ideas in the arts; an account of their content 
and form on the ground of a postulate attributing 
to the sequence of their changes an unchanging 
dynamic and rule. 
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So far as I can see, Mr. Hauser does not at- 
tempt to prove this postulate. He takes it uncriti- 
cally, by an act of faith, on the authority of the 
Marxian fathers, and employs it as a generic mold 
to shape the manifold discontinuities and irreduc- 
ible diversities of artistic events into a factitious 
unity and continuity. Reading his exposition—by 
no means an untedious enterprise—there come 
spontaneously to mind other philosophical histories 
and philosophies of history which apply quite dif- 
ferent organizing principles to the same generic 
material and result in correspondingly different 
social histories. One thinks automatically of Vico 
and Herder and Hegel, of H. S. Chamberlain and 
Oswald Spengler, of Henry Adams and Benedetto 
Croce, of H. G. Wells and Arnold Toynbee—to say 
nothing of authentic philosophical historians of 
specific cultures like Jacob Burkhardt and Charles 
Beard, or such inauthentic ones as Lewis Mumford 
or Alfred Rosenberg. I get the impression that as a 
writer in this field, Mr. Hauser belongs to a species 
of the same genus as Spengler or Rosenberg. He 
gives little indication of that close study of persons 
and events in their intimate immediacies by which 
causal connections are these days acceptably estab- 
lished and on which history is grounded. He seems 
to me to write of skylines seen through Marx- 
tinted glasses, rather than of foundations seen 
with an engineer’s eye, or fagades with the eye 
of an architect. 


The distortions, however, are often as sur- 
prising as implied. For Mr. Hauser has read so 
widely and variedly that his omissions can hardly 
fail to be as eloquent as his emphases. The latter 
are consistent enough, although it is difficult to 
square the notably satisfactory discussion of man- 
nerism with the vague analogic commentary on 
“the film age.” But the omissions are harder to 
accept, whether in the terms of a Marxian, or of 
any other totalitarian and rationalist ideology. For 
surely poets like Dante and Milton, painters like 
Diirer, Velasquez and Goya, caricaturists like Gil- 
ray and Rowlandson and Daumier, are significant 
enough, as practitioners of their arts, and as 
spokesmen for certain passions of their times, to 
require either adequate consideration or an ex- 
planation of their not receiving it. The same holds 
for the German Nazarenes, for the English Pre- 
Raphaelites, and for Blake’s and Fuseli’s commit- 
ments to the ideals of the French Revolution, A 
Marxian ideology is deficient which neglects to ac- 
count for the artistic independence of such true 
believers in communism as a Picasso, as against 
the artistic subservience of a Shostakovitch and 
the tergiversations of such futuristic fascists as 
Marinetti. A reader can easily infer evasion of an 
issue when he misses analysis and interpretation of 
state patronage and censorship of the arts such as 
are set policy, not only of the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, but of all dictatorships, whatever ideology 
they require their artists to symbolize and express. 


One comes to the reluctant conclusion that 
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this sincere and immensely learned scholar chooses 
his facts to illustrate and confirm his faith, and 
that he is arguing a foregone conclusion. Why 
else should his observations appear as dialectical 
and not scientific, or his assertion of analogies 
as insight into causes? For example, he justifies 
his very debatable appraisal of Soviet film art by 
asserting “an obvious affinity” between the Soviets 
and the art of the motion picture. Both, he says, 
are innovations, both are unlinked to any past, 
both are concerned with “the masses.” And since 
the movies are grounded in “technics” and are 
especially fit to communicate movement, to pro- 
duce “documentaries,” they are fittest to serve as 
a tool of the powers-that-be. As if dictatorship 
could not cause bad films, and excellent ones 
could not be produced in Hollywood or England 
or France! and as if directors, writers, photog- 
raphers and actors had nothing singular of their 
own to contribute to the making of a movie, even 
though it can be plausibly seen as a “fabricated 
art” with “institutional regulation of personal in- 
itiative.” (I wonder if Mr. Hauser has ever fol- 
lowed the actual production of a movie, or for 
that matter of any other work of art?) Hibs is, of 
course, a postulate of the Marxian, as of every, 
totalitarian ideology. It is Lysenkoism applied to 
the arts, and it seems to me to be among the prime 
causes of the failure of Mr. Hauser’s great effort to 
produce a convincing social history of art. 


The impression is re-enforced by his tendency— 
characteristic of persons employing, knowingly or 
unaware, some form of Hegelian logic—to use “the 
negation of the negation” as a causal rule with 
positive consequences. To illustrate, I pick at ran- 
dom Mr. Hauser’s remark that the economic crisis: 
of 1929 “unmistakably reveals the lack of inter- 
national planning of production and distribution.” 
The assumption that if the planning had been 
present the crisis would have been absent has 
nothing in fact or logic to warrant it. It is merely 
an inference from a negative premise. And the 
Soviet record shows planning that was followed 
by tragic crises for the Russian peoples, whatever 
it produced for their masters. 


I find myself reacting with much the same 
dissent to Mr. Hauser’s judgment of the arts of 
our time—“the film age.” They evince to him, the 
aficionado of “planning,” eclecticism, disintegra- 
tion, chaos. As compared with the age of Victoria, 
good literature has become unpopular, and popu- 
lar literature has become unbearable to people of 
taste. Graphic artists and men of letters are giver 
over to disillusion and pessimism, their cheerful- 
ness is frivolous and superficial. I do not think 
that the record, studied objectively and in detail, 
will bear him out, any more than it bears out the 
churchmen and the totalitarian despots—Stalin, 
Franco, Mussolini, Hitler—who similarly condemn 
the unplanned and unregulated economy of art, 
with its guarantees of the integrity of the artist’s 
conscience and his freedom at his own risk to 
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speak his vision to the best of his ability. What in 
free industrial countries is happening—precisely 
because of freedom and industrialization—is an 
economy of abundance in arts and letters, wherein 
the traditionally “good” that had, like shoes and 
shirts, been the monopoly of the rich minority, is 
brought by quantity reproduction, by the multipli- 
cation of schools and colleges and museums and 
orchestras, into the homes of the multitudinous 
poor. If this has its hardships for the artist pro- 
ducing the originals, antithetical economies 
brought and bring him other hardships, of which 
the most ignoble remains his being harnessed to 
the bandwagon of church or state or church-state. 
The authentic creators feel that it is better to make 
a living at “commercial” art or to starve for the 
sake of their freedom to create, than to submit to 
that kind of prostitution. 


H. M. Kaiten 
New School for Social Research 


Millard Meiss, Painting in Florence and Siena 
After the Black Death, Princeton, Princeton 
University, 1951. 194 pp. -+ 169 illus. 
$12.50. 


It is a pleasure to announce the publica- 
tion of a book which future historiographers will 
record as an important paragraph in a new chapter 
of art-historical writing. In the present happy 
process of revitalizing the concept of style—a skele- 
ton being re-invested with flesh—Mr. Meiss’s splen- 
did book is of special significance, because it does 


not in any sense make light of that skeleton, let 


alone offer flashiness instead of flesh. The main 
thesis of his book has been developed out of a de- 
tailed, and probably unrivaled, knowledge of the 
maze of Tuscan painting from about 1350 to 1375; 
this knowledge is further attested by an array of 
footnotes packed with new insights, and by four 
appendices—at least one of which, on a new polyp- 
tych by Andrea da Firenze, is a small masterpiece 
of art-historical sleuthing. It is therefore with com- 
plete confidence that the reader accepts the author 
as guide to the broader and more essential aspects 


_ of his study. 


Mr. Meiss undertakes to demonstrate that 
during the third quarter of the trecento, both Flor- 
entine and Sienese painting—which most writers 
tend to separate too strictly—developed a new style 
which was to a large extent influenced by eco- 
nomic, political and social crises, the Black Death, 
and a concomitant religious atmosphere character- 
ized by feelings of “guilt, penance, and rapture” 
as well as by distinct reassertions of hierarchical 
tendencies. “The New Form and Content” are 
first examined in works by the Cione brothers 
(Orcagna, Nardo, Jacopo), Andrea da Firenze 
and some other Florentines, and by Sienese mas- 
ters such as Bartolo di Fredi and Barna. Charac- 
teristic of the new content is the tendency to re- 
place the narrative by a ritual emphasis, to lay 


_ stress on the exaltation of God, the Church and 
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Marsden 
Hartley 


By Elizabeth McCausland. A critical 
study of the artist whose role in the 
development of modern art in Amer- 
ica is receiving increased recognition 
by artists, connoisseurs, and students. 
With forty-three halftones of Hartley 
paintings from the Hudson D. Walker 


collection. $2.50 
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the Priest, and to accent the supernatural. The 
specific parallels which these trends find in design, 
color and composition are carefully analyzed and 
thrown into relief by contrasting the sternness and 
“persistent ambiguity” of the style of those paint- 
ings with the warm, humane and supple style of 
the great masters of the earlier trecento, as well as 
by pointing out a number of extremely interesting 
similarities in the art of the late dugento. 

The author rightly asserts that such new 
and startling phenomena must be considered as 
something more significant than the “consequences 
of an inevitable reaction against the art of the pre- 
ceding years,” that they must be viewed in their 
relationship to the decisive events mentioned 
above, and that the question must also be asked 
whether the “state of mind that [the new stylistic 
phenomena] disclose is discernible in other areas 
of contemporary culture.” All of these problems 
are taken up and, to a large extent, successfully 
answered in the remaining chapters of the book, 
which range from an investigation of the economic 
and spiritual crises of the “Two Cities at Mid- 
Century” to expositions of the basic message of 
the Spanish Chapel, of the relationship between 
“Texts and Images” (with emphasis on St. Cath- 
erine of Siena and Niccolé Cicerchia), and of the 
pessimistic tensions in the late years and works of 
Boccaccio. These considerations culminate in the 
significant statement that the basic “conflict be- 
tween an old and a newer mode of life and 
thought” which produced the tension in art and 
literature of the years between ca. 1350 and 1375, 
“would inevitably have accompanied the growth 
of the new, but was made far more acute by the 
disturbances and disasters of the time.” To this 


reviewer, the only alien body within this otherwise 
closely knit, lucidly written and wholly convincing 
documentation seems to be the chapter on the 
“Madonna of Humility’—the revision of an article 
written in 1936 which, however important in it- 
self, has comparatively little bearing on the period 
in question. 

In the last paragraph of his book, Mr. 
Meiss remarks that “this was a period of crisis of 
what we may call, in its larger sense, humanism. 
It was to be followed by similar critical periods— 
though the causes and the alternatives were some- 
what different—in the later fifteenth century and 
in the sixteenth. It is to Crivelli and the late Botti- 
celli or Pontormo and Tintoretto that the painting 
of our time [i.e. 1350-75] is peculiarly related, 
rather than to Masaccio, Piero della Francesca, 
Titian, or Raphael. To them it offered models of 
aspiring, though tormented, spirituality, of emo- 
tionally exciting color and light, and a strained, 
disharmonious unity of plane and space, line a)J 
mass, color and shape.” It is in this renaissance 
area that most other recent studies of similar 
clearly defined problems of the relationship be- 
tween art and its cultural environment have cen- 
tered, but other fields will not long lie fallow. It 
is fervently to be hoped that such investigations 
will be built around a core as solid as that which 
distinguishes the present study. 

The Princeton University Press has given 
this book its best care—which is very good indeed. 
The one hundred sixty-nine illustrations, wisely 
chosen, contain many works hitherto little known, 
if at all, and are well reproduced. 

WOLFGANG STECHOW 
Oberlin College 
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Sydney J. Freedberg, Parmigianino: His 
Works in Painting, Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1950. xii + 265 pp., 167 plates. 
$12.50. 


A feature of this thorough piece of 
scholarship is that the author has drawn very few 
explicit conclusions. He deliberately avoids offer- 
ing a new definition of mannerism, he will not 
carry a discussion of Parmigianino’s personality 
to a full-dress Freudian exercise, and in short he 
comes as close to objectivity as the controversial 
painter and the exhaustive treatment will allow. 
He lets definitions grow in the reader’s mind and, 
when he is at last ready to make some generaliza- 
tions, he limits them to Parmigianino alone, call- 
ing his style the chief exposition of the “decora- 
tive” aspect of mannerism (Pontormo’s being the 
prime exposition of its “expressive” aspect). That 
style the author has put extremely sensitively and 
at the same time fairly into words. The illustra- 
tions are first class. The book has profited by the 
length of time which has necessarily passed since 
the study was undertaken. General obstacles of 
wartime, and a particular obstacle set up by an- 
other scholar and mentioned with decent dignity 
in the preface, have delayed completion. 

The varying shares which high renais- 
sance, protobaroque and mannerist elements had 
in the artist’s work are well assessed. When Mr. 
Freedberg comes to an end, he says, “Not even 
the invention of this kind of mannerism required 
Parmigianino’s specific effort,” and grants that 
Perino del Vaga, Beccafumi, and to some extent 
Pontormo, could have produced it without him. 
This is surely a modest conclusion on the part of 
an author who probably cares a great deal about 
his subject. This is one reason why the work can 


be called objective, despite the fact that Parmi- 
gianino demands words that are likely to be heavy 
with connotations. 

A few good observations should be quoted, 
“Parmigianino expresses as ovals those shapes 
which tend in nature to be circular.” “A pattern 
of sinuous lines, rather than effects of modeling, 
is used to indicate the muscles.” The mental state 
and attitude of the artist’s personages “are not 
sufficiently profound to be called emotions.” 
“There is a common stress on grace . . . and the 
emanation of the person tends to be more that of 
grace than any more substantial human property.” 
His art “was dominated by the will to the attain- 
ment of an ideal of beauty achieved in large part 
through the manipulation of aesthetic means.” 

Freedberg is especially good on the enam- 
eled squirmings and “distilled sensuality” of the 
Madonna della Rosa and the Madonna del collo 
lungo, on the complicated design and lush execu- 
tion of the not-so-familiar frescoed room at Fonta- 
nellato, on the analysis of the Steccata decorations 
and on the portraits. “An important element in 
the ‘style’ of the sitter . . . is the quality of de- 
corum which attaches to the sixteenth-century 
personality in increasing measure from the late 
1520’s onward . . . the conception of aristocratic 
behavior was, in Parmigianino’s time, just in proc- 
ess of acquiring its traditional form.” 

The author intends a further study of the 
artist’s graphic work and of those drawings which 
are not directly connectible with paintings. This 
should help perhaps even more than the present 
volume to disentangle old attributions. 
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Jean Charlot, Art-Making from Mexico to 
China, New York, Sheed and Ward, 1950. 
308 pp., 41 illus. $3. 


Twenty-seven articles from various publi- 
cations such as art monthlies, introductions to 
catalogues, and book reviews have been collected 
between the covers of this small volume, and they 
treat of subjects as diverse and widely disparate 
as the title implies. Starting with four scholarly 
articles on the artist’s problem in general, they 
wander from Mexico to China, with fascinating 
bypaths to Haiti, El Greco, the North American 
Indian and Eric Gill, ending with notes on the 
peculiar and baffling problem of modern art for 
the Catholic churches of today. As would be ex- 
pected, however, from the pen of Jean Charlot, 
the accent is on Mexico. 

As a Frenchman who painted long in Mex- 
ico, Charlot is in the unique position of being able 
to have his cake and eat it too. He has gotten 
under the skin of Mexico, and very genuinely, but 
has wisely retained that objective sense of criti- 
cism so peculiarly piercing and characteristic of 
the French. Like Lafcadio Hearn or Lady Hester 
Stanhope, he has been our ambassador inside the 
tents of the foreigner. 


But these articles are despairingly short. 
Charlot does better on a broader canvas. These 
mere vignettes hardly find him more than poised 
for flight. Except in the few longer ones, such as 
the chapter on Orozco (which is excellent) or on 
Posada (who, one feels, is near to his heart), 
there is only time to skim the surface with pro- 
voking suggestions, and the results are annoyingly 
inconclusive. Charlot has many productive ideas, 
but alas! no time or space to develop them. This 
may be in part the reason why some of these 
articles seem dull and read like a somewhat heavy 
translation. 


In many cases, however, his phrases can 
be pungent, compressed and very telling. He is 
at his best in his descriptions of Mexico. In Mexi- 
can Heritage, a review of a book of photographs 
by Hoyningen-Huene, he comments on colonial 
ruins, “The Catholic architecture that fell upon 
Mexico as a spread arras of liturgical embroidery 
is now in tatters; it fits only loosely over a land 
churned deep by successive revolutions.” Or again 
where he says that Hoyningen-Huene is at his best 
in close-ups: “A single tortured face of a saint 
with enamelled doll’s eyes convulsed in ecstasy, 
its nose eaten by time’s leprosy, revealing a core 
of gesso and wood, tells more about colonial mores 
than a battalion of saints drilled to stand in the 
beehive of a baroque altarpiece.” And his obser- 
vation on the present-day Aztec is both visually 
and spiritually true. “At birth and throughout life 
and in death, Aztecs hug the earth with an inten- 
sity of comprehension unmatched by that of peo- 
ple who sit on chairs and not on the ground, sleep 
in beds and not on mats.” 
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Charlot is perhaps at his best in his review, are those of the exhibition catalogue), yet the 
El Greco as Mystic. Here we have him writing book would have been actually improved—and 
as historian, artist, art critic and stylist. He stresses brought within range of more pockets—by the 
El Greco's Eastern origin and shows how it col- suppression of about a hundred pieces which are 
-ored his entire career, despite the strength of the 
Spanish background—a fact too often ignored. 
Was Greco a great painter? And was he also a 
pai Charlot quotes what El Greco wrote on 
one of his paintings of an apparition of the Virgin, 
“Angels $3 like Siva eth they seem of eet Sonic of the photograp hs are excellent, but 
size at a distance but are actually small when seen "@™Y Are distinctly porestiian, ope en ae 
in close-up.” Does this not answer both questions? tation leaves much to be desired. The attributions 

The text is generously illustrated with ¢ scholarly and with few exceptions accurate, 
black-and-white cuts by the various artists dis- though sometimes unaccountably vague (as where 
cussed. Thus reduced, these cuts seem rather 2 head-rest is referred to the “East African style”). 
from one hand, though their subject matter helps The marginal drawings in the text are a pleasant 
enliven the general appearance of so small a book. and useful idea, although they are not always 

Henry CLiFForp adequately carried out. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art In his text Dr. Wingert’s aim has again 
been unduly modest. The great width of his 
reading is evident not only in his admirable 

Paul S. Wingert, Sculpture of Negro Africa, bibliography—probably the best ever published 
New York, Columbia University, 1950. 96 on the subject—but throughout the chapters in 
PP-, 118 illus. $4.50. which he treats of African art in general and 
by geographical regions. It is a useful compen- 
dium of previously published facts and views; 
but unfortunately he has stopped short of win- 
nowing the chaff from the wheat, and has repro- 
duced too impartially the manifold errors of other 


mediocre or (in a few cases) worse, American 
curators and collectors should ponder well the 
situation of which this volume must be supposed 
a reasonably faithful mirror. 


Those who have looked to Dr. Wingert 
for an important contribution to African art 
studies must surely feel that he has done him- 
self an injustice in this book. Any such work is 


judged first for its illustrations, and this one writers as well as their excellences, (His use of 
suffers grievously by comparison with Sweeney's the historic present may sometimes mislead 
African Negro Art (New York, 1935). Of the jeaders who do not know Africa, as when he 
hundred and eight pieces reproduced by Sweeney writes of the Ibibio: “Sacrifices of human beings 
(eighty-seven of them from European collec- are frequently made to these carved figures.”) 
tions), I would adjudge sixty-six to be in the Until one has worked in the field, even for a few 
first class; of Wingert’s hundred and forty, only weeks, one is apt to accord an excessive respect 
twenty-one. These figures express the difference to the speculations (so often appearing as “facts”) 
between the international exhibition at New York of one’s predecessors; so short a time may not 
in 1935 and the San Francisco exhibition of bring one to the truth, but at least one is made 
1948; but it was surely perverse to confine the  readier to recognize error. So we may hope that 
plates for a comprehensive account of African before very long Dr. Wingert will give full rein 
art (such as Sweeney did not attempt) not merely _ to his critical faculty in a book which shall serve 
to the pieces in a single exhibition but to one as a sure guide to the realities of African art. 


_ drawn solely from American collections. The rea- WILLIAM FaccG 
sons were doubtless economic (since the plates The British Museum 
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Grandville, 

Satire of Ingres, 
from H. W. Janson, 
Apes and Ape Lore 
in the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance 


Latest Books Received 


BAUHAUS: 1919-1928, edited by Herbert Bayer, Walter 
and Ise Gropius, Boston, Branford, 1952 (2nd ed.). 
223 pp., illus. $5.50. 

Bechtel, Edwin De T., FREEDOM OF THE PRESS AND 
L’ASSOCIATION MENSUELLE: PHILIPON VERSUS LOUIS 
PHILIPPE, New York, Grolier Club, 1952. 104 pp., 
24 plates. $12.50. 

Berger, Oscar, My victims, New York, Harper, 1952. 
128 pp., illus. $3.50. 

Bernheimer, Richard, wILD MEN IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 
Cambridge, Harvard University, 1952. xiii +224 
pp., 50 illus. $4. 

Braun-Vogelstein, Julie, ant, THE IMAGE OF THE WEST, 
New York, Pantheon, 1952. xi + 245 pp., 65 illus. 
$4.50. 

Cassou, Jean, PIAUBERT, Paris, Galerie Bing, 1951. 77 
pp. incl. 19 black-and-white + 7 color plates. 

Catlin, Stanton L., ART MODERNE MEXICAIN, Paris, 
Braun, 1951. 12 text pp., 12 figs., 48 plates. 40¢. 

THE CREATIVE PROCESS: A SYMPOSIUM, ed, by Brewster 
Ghiselin, Berkeley, University of California, 1952. 
259 pp. $6.50. 

Downs, Joseph, AMERICAN FURNITURE: QUEEN ANNE 
AND CHIPPENDALE PERIODS, New York, Macmillan, 
1952. xl pp., 401 black-and-white +10 color plates. 
$17.50. 

Freeman, Larry, HISTORICAL PRINTS OF AMERICAN 
cirires, Watkins Glen, N. Y., Century, 1952. 100 pp. 
75 pl. $3.85. 

THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS, introduction by Clive 
Bell, New York, Phaidon (distributed by Garden 
City), 1952. 18 text pp., 50 color plates. $4.95. 

Janson, H. W., APES AND APE LORE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES AND THE RENAISSANCE, London, Warburg In- 
stitute, 1952, 384 pp. + 56 plates. 23.30. 

Judd, Deane B., coLor IN BUSINESS, SCIENCE AND IN- 
pustry, New York, Wiley, 1952. ix + 401 pp., 106 
figs. $6.50. 
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Katz, A. Raymond, A NEW ART FOR AN OLD RELIGION, «9 
New York, Moore, 
42, plates. $3. 

Lehner, Ernst, ALPHABETS & ORNAMENTS, 
World, 1952. xiv + 256 pp., illus. $10. 

Lipchitz, Jacques, AMEDEO MODIGLIANI (Library of 
Great Painters Portfolio Edition), New York, 
Abrams, 1952, 24 pp., 15 illus. + 10 color plates. 
$1.50. 

Loring, Rosamond B., DECORATED BOOK PAPERS, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University, 1952 (2nd ed.). 171 pp., 
16 plates. $3.75. 

McCausland, Elizabeth, MARSDEN HARTLEY, Minnea- 
polis, University of Minnesota, 1952. xi + 80 pp., 
43 illus. $2.50. 

Mead, Hunter, AN INTRODUCTION TO AESTHETICS, New 
York, Ronald, 1952. 307 pp. $4. 

MODERN ARTISTS IN AMERICA: FIRST SERIES, New York, 
Wittenborn, 1952. 198 pp., illus. $5.50. 

Moranz, John, THE PROFESSIONAL GUIDE TO DRAWING 
AND ILLUSTRATION, New York, Grosset & Dunlap, 
1950. 400 pp., illus. $4.95. 

Mumford, Lewis, ART AND TECHNICS, New York, Co- 
lumbia University, 1952. 162 pp. $2.50. 

NEW MEXICO ARTISTS: John Sloan, Emest L. Blum- 
enschein, Gustave Baumann, Kenneth M. Adams, 
Adja Yunkers, Raymond Jonson, Peter Hurd, How- 
ard Cook (New Mexico Artist Series No. 3), 
Albuquerque, University of New Mexico, 1952. 
124 pp., 96 illus. $3. 

PREMOJA, New Delhi, Dhoomi Mal Dharam Das, 
1951. Portfolio of 12 color plates. Rs. 12.8. 

Rewald, John, paut Gaucuin (Library of Great 
Painters Portfolio Edition), New York, Abrams, 
1952. 24 pp., 5 illus. + 10 color plates. $1.50, 

Rich, Daniel Catton, pEcAs (Libra 
ers Portfolio Edition), New York. 
24 pp., 4 illus. + 10 color plates. $1.50. 

Rowland, Benjamin, Jr., THE HARVARD OUTLINE AND 
READING LISTS FOR ORIENTAL ART, Cambridge, Har- 
vard, 1952. 64 pp. $1.50. 

Schapiro, Meyer, PAUL CEZANNE (Libr of Great 
Painters Portfolio Edition), New York, Abrams, 
1952. 24 pp., 4 illus.+10 color plates. $1.50, 

Stewart, Virginia, 45 CONTEMPORARY MEXICAN AR- 
tists, Stanford, Stanford University, 1951. xix+ 
167 pp., 135 illus. $10. 

TOWARDS MODERN ART OR KING SOLOMON’S PICTURE 
Book, edited by Ludwig Goldscheider, London, 
Phaidon (distributed by Garden City), 1951. 98 
plates. $5.95. 

Trapier, Elizabeth du Gué, rnmera, New York, His- : 
panic Society, 1952. xiii +306 pp-, 177 illus, $9. 

12 rrom texas (Number One, Southwest Artists 
Series), Dallas, Southern Methodist University, 
1952. Portfolio of 12 plates. $5. 

Weschler, Herman J., LIvEs OF FAMOUS FRENCH 
PAINTERS: FROM INGRES TO PIcAsso, New York, 
Pocket Books, 1952. 208 pp. 52 illus. 35¢. 1 
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